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t COLORADO CROSSROADS Seminar, 

held with State Department sponsor- 
f ship, brings outstanding foreign 

I students together for discussion of 

\ U.S. scene and problems. Here, from 
left, Mr. and Mrs. Sakr Sakr of Egypt, 
f Isami Shiroma of Japan and Shun 

Au-Young of Taiwan pursue an 
] animated discussion with panelist 

I Christopher Griffiths (back turned). 
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Leaders for Tomorrow. 






A foreign student who finished his graduate work here 
nly in 1961 is today ^Tveden's Minister of Education. Another 
rho studied here in 1963 is today Singapore's Ambassador to the 
Jnitec Nations. Still another, a graduate student at MIT in 1961, 

> now directing a nuclear research center in Israel. Many others, 
dvanced students here as little as 6 to 15 years ago, are now mem- 
bers of parliament; ministers of finance, health, agriculture or ed- 
Lcadon; presidents or deans of universities; top level scientists 
r diplomats; heads of social welfare or economic development 
>rograms; leaders in many professional fields from law to 
lentistry. 

No one can say with assurance what specific education or 
xperience produces a leader— in this country or any other. But 
t’s a certainty that more and more of tomoirow* s leaders here 
nd elsewhere will be drawn from those who study outside the ir 
►wn country, or have had some opportunity to observe other 
tadons and peoples of the world. 

To help build up a corps of such leaders is one of the 
)rivil^es and responsibilides of the United States, among other 
ountries. From 1954 to 1970 the number of foreign students in 
he United States rose from 34,000 to 135,000, and they now make 
ip about 2% of all students in U.S. hi^er insdtudons. About 
lalf are graduate students. Other nadons, pardcularly but not 
xdusively in the West, have experienced a similar demand from 
oreign students; indeed several countries in Europe have 10% 
o 17% of their student body drawn from abroad. 

Wherever they study, foreign students represent a poten- 
ial leadership group on their return home. The presence of 
breign students on U.S. campuses, moreover, is recognized as a 
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means of enriching the educadon of American students and the 
research and teaching programs of U.S. insdtudons. The State 
Department has therefore encouraged and supported, in close 
cooperadon with private organizadons, a variety of efforts and 
special programs for foreign students to help assure them the 
best possible U.S. educadon and intemadonal experience. Some 
of these effoits have continued over a period of years, but be- 
ginning in 1970 thev were stepped up, strengthened and enlarged. 

Essendally these programs are directed to the major prob- 
lems experienced both by the students themselves and thp U.S. 
insdtudons whidb. receive them: the student's need for coun- 
seling overseas on their choice of college here: the difficulty of 
judging credendais of students from abroad; the provision of 
adequate recepdon and orientadon services for incoming stu- 
dents; the need to help the students understand the character of 
American society and the American people outside their campus. 

Few of these programs can reach even the majority of 
students. To reach anything like the 135,000 or more now in the 
United States would require a far more intensive and widespread 
effort on the part of U.S: colleges and universities, local com- 
munities and private agencies as well as the State Department. 
The programs described in the following pages, in this 1970 an- 
nual report of the Department's Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Afeirs, are at best, then, only indicative of some of the 
services and opportunities awaiting the foreign students here. 
They are also indicative of the challenge posed to the American 
people in any endeavor to reach, help and encourage for more 
of these students from whom, we know with certainty, will rise 
many of the leaders of tomorrow's world. 
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rUDENT COUNSELING ABROAD 

Choosing the right U.S. college or university is the first great 
urdle o£ the foreign student. As more and more of them aspire to 
U^. education, graduate or undergraduate, matching the stu- 
ent and institution has become a serious business^ 

American parents who have seen sons and daughters go 
irough the anguish of choosing a college can well imag ine the 
roblems whidi face a student far from the United. States in makr 
ig the same decision. He must make not only an immense finan- 
ial but an important psychological investment in study abroad- 



AT COUNSELING OFFICE in Nairobi. 

HE representative advises two young graduates on 
possibilities of taking advanced studies in the U.S. 



He probably knows the names of only a few world-renowned U.S. 
institutions. Few U-S, alumni are at hand to cj^uestion. To whom 
ran he tum for advice? 

One major source, now provided by private agencies as 
well as the State Department, is counseling offered by specialists 
centrally located in key regions of the world, especially in develop- 
ing countries. Since students with U.S- Government support are 
graduates chosen only after a special counseling, selection and 
placement process, tliese specialists concentrate their efforts on 
the so-called ‘*non-sponsored’^ students— those without U.S. sup- 
port. This is the vast majority. Only about 1 in 20 of all foreign 
students here come with U.S. financial assistance. 

rhe State Department in 1970 increased it expenditures 
for all overseas counseling to §131,000 and planned further in- 
creases for subsequent years. The Department provides counsel^ 
services in two ways. The first is to supplement the counsehng 
efforts of private agencies already engaged in such work. One such 
agency is the Institute of International Education (IIE) . Since 
1962, it has received over §lj^ million from private sources for 
overseas counseling work. For the last 7 years, the State Depart- 
ment has supplemented IDE’s funds for this purpose. The Depart- 
ment’s contribution in 1970 supported IIE’s counseling services 
in Peru (which also services aU of South America except Brazil) , 
and in Hong Kong which services the area from Japan to Thai- 
land. The IIE itself supports an office in Nairobi which services 
at least six other African countries by means of part-time local 

assistants. 

The flow of students to IIE’s counseling centers, as else- 
where, is large and evergrowing. Its overseas offices in 1969- 
70 advised nearly 70,000 students. In one busy month not long 
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50 the IIE's inong Kong ofi6ce, which counsels the largest num- 
Ir (nearly 47,000 in the If 69-70 academic year alone) , reported 
lat its front door literally fell off its hinges twice, from the press 
E students coming and going. 

Other private agencies are also heavily engaged in overseas 
Dunseling on their own. In cooperation with the State Depart- 
lent, the American Friends of the Middle East acts as student 
^unselor in Tehran, Beirut and Cairo and may expand its work 
ito other Moslem countries in North Africa as well as the Middle 
ast. 

Another agency, the African-American Institute, has six 
lajor offices in Africa with “program representatives” in other 
ey African cities. This organization receives substantial support 
:om the U.S. Agency for International I>evelopment for screen- 
ig participant trainees for U.S. study, but it aiso screens students 
Dr specific scholarship programs, some of which are supported by 
tate DepartmeT't grants. 

The second wa)^ the State Department helns provide stu- 
[en*“ counseling is through support of the services offered by 
lany of the overseas Binational Conamissions— age .*cies which 
Lave had long experience in administering the educational ex- 
hange (“Fulbright”) program. The Department also provides 
raining for counselors employed by the Commissions as well as 
or those who do similar work for private agencies. Basic infor- 
aation provided to students by the Binational Co mmiss ions in- 
ludes college catalogues and the excellent booklets prepared by 
he College Entrance Examination Board, in cooperation with 
he State Department, especially for this purpose.* 

In countries where Binational Commissions do not exist or 
ire not active in counseling non-grant students, the Cultural Af- 
airs Officers or special education officers at the U.S. Embassies 
,erve as counselors, among their many other duties, and try to 
nake sure that U^. Information Service libraries abroad contain 
idequate orientation materials and college catalogues- 

♦ “Financial Planning for Study in the U-S.*' and “Entering Higher E 
cation in the U.S.” 








Only a fraction of the aspiring students can actually qualify 
for a U.S. institution or afford the cost. Couns el i n g therefore con- 
cerns itself as much with making a determination of the student s 
level of training, his English language proficiency, financ^ re- 
sources, or the availability of scholarships. Another function of 
counseling is to acquaint the would-be applicants with the oppor- 
tunities for training closer at hand. For example, some African 
students may not know that the very training facilities they seek 
in the United States exist in a nearby African country. Others 
are urged to take further training at home before applying in the 
United States. All counseling services emphasize the exacting re- 
quirements of most U.S. institutions and encourage only the best 
and most qualified candidates. 
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S. RLMS on student, campus life 
e shown overseas by U.S. Informa- 
m Service and counseling offices. 



WHO SHALL BE ACCEPTED? 

When a foreign student finally sends in his application 
;o a U^. college or university, how can it judge his credentials— 
specially when he comes from a school abroad with a curriculum 
luite xmlike our own? 

With foreign students now applying to U.S. institutions 
rom some 170 coimtries and territories— many of which have edu- 
ational systems not only unfamiliar but undergoing rapid chai^;es 
-the problem is acute- A large U-S- university may receive as 
nany as 8-9,000 applications in a year from abroad when it can 
iccommodate only 400. Accepting a student unqualified by U S. 
;tandards (or rejecting one fully capable of handling the work) 
!an mpan seiious personal loss and fadlure- 

To help solve this problem, several private agencies with 
ong expertise in thij; field meet together as a national liaison 
proup on foreign student admissluua, with the encouragement 
tnd acdve support of the State Department. Among them are the 
\merican Association of CoU^;iate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers, the National Association for Foreign Student AfiEairs 
(NAFSA) , the Council of Gradtiate Schools, the Institute of In- 
emadonal Education, and the College Entrance Examination 
ioard. 

The Collegiate R^;istraxs group, for example, convenes 
hese agencies, usually semiannually, in a special Council on 
Evaluation of Foreign Student Credentials, to review and approve 
^des on the education systems of particular countries. Since 
1963 the State Department has supported the publication and 
listribudon of 28 such booklets in a World Education Series, 
plus a ‘‘do-it-yourself’ instruction booklet on evaluation of foreign 







student credentials, all prepared by the Registrars group. These 
booklets are xnade available to U.S. colleges and universities. 
NAFSA, under its State Dej>artment-supported “Field Service” 
program and in cooperation with the Collegiate Registrars, also 
publishes a guide to admission of foreign students which goes 
to all colleges and universities. 

To supplement these efforts and keep information up to 
date, the State Department also supports continuing programs of 
NAFSA and other agencies to hold workshops in key regions of 
the world to evaluate educational systems and credentials. In re- 
cent years, such conferences have been held for T . arin America, 
the Pacific-Asia area and South and Southeast Asia. Published 
reports from these workshops are made available to U-S. institu- 
tions. 

The overseas student counseling agencies also keep dosely 
in touch with local education institutions and educational offi- 
cials by field trips in tlieir general area. Their reports on educa- 
tional changes and reforms, shared with other U.S. private agen- 
cies and institutions, provide essential material for U.S. collies 
to evaluate applications. 

Even with all tliis help, it is sometimes necessary for a 
U.S. institution to consult as many as seven sources to be sure of 
the student's aptitude and readiness for study in the United States. 
The smaller U-S. colleges consequently often have the greatest 
problems in evaluating foreign student credentials. Large uni- 
versities usually have full-time staff working on foreign admis- 
sions and accumulate an expertise small collies cannot. One solu- 
tion currently being tried for small colleges is a pooling of re- 
sources. The Regional Council for International Education, cen- 
tered in Pittsburgh and composed of 32 colleges in the region, is 
an example- With the assistance of a small grant from the State 
Department throu^ NAFSA, the Council in 1970 offered its 
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SIGNING UP- Incoming foreign students register for orien:«iion classes and 
English language refresher courses. Well over 135,000 foreign students are 







now here, about 2% of all students enrolled in U.S. higher Institutions. U.S. 
Government assistance goes only to small fraction, almost all graduates. 
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lembers a general admissions service, a credentials evaluation 
srvice, and even placement assistance. Further, under the joint 
ponsorship of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
nd other educational groups concerned with admissions, a Mid- 
’7est Evaluation Project was formed in 1967. This project makes 
vailable to its group of small colleges the free consultant services 
f nearby specialists from larger universities who review applica- 
ions and credentials from countries with which they are familiar. 

Overseas student counseling offices may also assist with 
Dme admission problems. On request from U.S. universities, they 
lay act as interviewing points for students in whose application 
university is interested but where further information is 
ceded along with an appraisal by personal interview. On occa- 
Lon they may even arrange for administering of the College En- 
ran^e Boards and Educational Testing Service examinations, and 
irect placement of qualiBed students, particularly on behalf of 
nailer colleges. The counseling offices also sometimes administer 
le standard Test of English as a Foreign Langu^e (“TOEFU^ , 
stiff exam now accepted world-wide as a basic measure of English 
rofidency, and today required by nearly all U.S. colleges and 
isdtudons of foreign applicants.' 

Clearly then the whole process bf-admitdng foreign stu- 
ents to U.S. insdtudons has become far more^professionai, with 
growing literature and expertise, and a widening range of skilled 
arvices to draw upon. The net result should be, and is, a more 
areful selecdon of students, and a far greater chance for the 
:>reign student to get the educational experience in the United 
tates most suited to his qualifications and his needs. Since satis- 
iction with his progress toward .personal goals is probably the 
ingle most important element dn a. student’s overall reaction 
> his U.S. experience, the State Di^siimeixC stepped up funds 
yr work on admissions services by over, a third in 1970, and 
lanned further subst^ti^ increases for subsequent years. 

ERJC 



ARRIVING IN THE UNITED STATES 

Today most students arrive by air, only a few by sea. For 
a hectic moment each suffers the confusion and apprehension com- 
mon to all travelers set down suddenly in a strange land. Then 
his eye catches a welcome sight— an armband reading “Foreign 
Student Advisor”. Above it is a sympatlietically inquiring face 
coming forward to ask, “Are you Mr. J. D. Varma (or Mikashi 
or Aduba) ?” The welcoming face is that of a member of the In- 
ternationa Student Service, a volunteer organization formed pre- 
cisely to give special services to foreign students. Meeting them on 
arrival is one of the most appreciated. 

After years of familiarity with immigration procedures, and 
of practice in easing the first moments of cultural shock, the S^- 
ice^s volunteers smooth the way for the new airivaL They check on 
his tickets for the next and final leg of his trip to the university 
which has accepted him, and if necessary arrange an overnight stay 
before he moves on, help him collect his baggage, change his 
money, find a taxi. These small services are performed with skill— 
and imbue the tense awe-filled moment of arrival with a touch of 
personal warmth. He has arrived in the United States a stranger, 
but he is no longer alone. 

The State Department has felt this initial point of contact 
wth America so important that for the last 6 years it has provided 
supplementary support to enable the Inteniational Student Serv- 
ice to meet non-sponsored as well as Government-assisted students. 
When foreign students first apply for their visa to enter the 
United States, a form is made available by the Service in all con- 
sul^ offices abroad, asking that each student advise the Service of 
his arrival time md place. In 1970 the Semce met oyer 15,000 
such students at all major ports of entry to the United States. The 
State Department planned some additional support to this valu- 
able service for 1971. 
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UNDER STATE 



FROM EAST ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 



DR. REX PATTERSON 
(1958) 

YOSHIKAZU SAKAMOTO 
(1956) 

NAM DUCK WOO 
(1957) 

DR. KASSIM ISMAIL 
(1966) 

DAVID A. SHAND 
(1.967) • 

GERARDO P. SICAT 
(1959-63) 

TOMMY KOH THONG BEE 
(1963) 

SHENGTZE-UANG 

(1964) 



Member of ParUament 


Australia 


Professor, IntematioTial 
Politics, Tokyo UTtiversity 


Japan 


Minister of Finance 


Korea 


Director, Food Technology, 
Ministry of A^rictdiure 

Senior Lecturer in ^ 
Government andFinance, 
Victoria University 


Malaysia 
New Zealand 


Chairman, National 
Economic Council 


Philipi»nes 


limbassador to the United 
Nations 


Sin^pore 


Director, IJm Library, 
SoochowUniveruty 


Taiwan 



DR. KASSEM SUWANNAKUL 
(1954) 



De^FacultycfPoUtiail 

Science, 

Chulalongkom Universtty 



Thafland 



CAO VAN THAN 
(L96S) 



Minister, Land Rejorm, Viet-Nam 

Agriculture, Fisheries 



• FROM LATIN AMIRICA 


GUILLERMO APONTE 
(1966)* 


Minis 

Publi 


ALAN M. COSTA 
(1965) 


Head_ 

Depaz 

Unive 


ALVARO SABORIO 
(1935) 


Dvrec 

Planr 


TUAN GERARDO MONCAYO 
(196^ 


Direc 

Instil 


RAFAEL CUEVAS 

G960) • 


Dean 

Unio 


MANILO MARTINEZ 
(1965) 


Sub-M 


TOSE LUIS ESCOBAR 
(19®) • 


Presi 

Asso* 

PoJit 

Ante 


RIDWANAU 

(19®) 


Dire. 

Plan 


JOSE RIVERA 
(1966) 


Scare 


ENRIQUE NARCISO 
(1961) 


Dire 

Depc 
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FROM LATIN AMERICA and the CARIBBEAN 



GUILLERMO APONTE 

( 1966 >* 

ALAN M. COSTA 
( 19 ®) 

ALVARO SABORIO 
( 19 ®) 

TUAN GERARDO MONCAYO 
( 1963 ) 

RAFAEL CUEVAS 
( 1960 ) • 

MANILO MARTINEZ 
( 1965 ) 

TOSE LUIS ESCOBAR 
( 1965 )* 



RIDWANAU 

( 1965 ) 

TOSE RIVERA 
( 1966 ) 

ENRIOim NARCISO 
( 1961 ) 



Minister, Welfare and Bolivia 

Public Health 

Head, American literature Biaal 

Univasity of Pernambuco 

Director,Houdngand Urban CostaRica 
Planning Institute 

Director, Language Ecnador 

InstituU, Central Umoerstty 

Dean, Faculty of £au, Guatemala 

^rmirsiiy of San Carlos 

Sub-Minister of Eamonty Honduras 



President, Student 
Assodedon, School of 
Polidcal.Science,Nati^l 
Autononious University 

Planning 

Secretary, Pederci Senate 



Miaaco 

Trinidad 

Venezuela 



Director, National Treasi^ Venezuela 
Oepartrnent^ Central Bank 













FROM EUROPE 



R. WOLFGANG SCHMITZ 
a950) 


President, A ustrian 
National Bank 


Austria 


RKKI HATAKKA 
(1962) • 


News Director, 
Finnish Radio 


Finland 


ICOLE BERNHEIM 
(1950) 


Assistant Editor, Le Monde 


France 


UVIER GISCARD DTSTAING Member, Chamber of 
(1949) Deputies 


France 


R. KURT BBEDENKOPF 
(1951) 


Rector, 

University of Bochum 


Germany 


R. HILDEGARD 
HAMM BRUECHER 
a950) 


State Secretary, Federal 
Ministry of Science and 
Education 


Germany 


R. ERWIN SCHEUCH 
a951) 


Professor of Sociology, 
Cologne Urdversity 


Germany 


^GVAR CARLSSON 
a96i) 


Minister of Education 


Sweden 


ENGT DENNIS 
(195^ 


Undersecretary, Department 
of Commerce 


Sweden 


FROM 


AFRICA 


> 

a 


ERENC3E NSANZE 


Ambassador to the US. 
andUfdtedNadons 


Burundi 


BDELRAHIM 

ABDELMOUm 

(1967) 


Chancellor of Embassy, 
Washington, D.C. 


Chad 


UBERT SDLVESTRE 
(1955) 


Head, History Department, 
Lovanium Unhersity 


Congo 

(Kinshasa) 


. MOGES TEKLE MICHAEL 
(1962) 


NewsDirector, 

Ministry oflnformation 


Ethiopia 


R. OBED ASAMOAH 
(1964) 


Member of ParUament 


Ghana 


EUNCISX.NJENGA 

(1968) 


Senior Assistant Secretary, 
Ministry of For^gn Affairs 


Kenya 
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JOHN BERNARD BLAMO 
(1969) 


Dean, College of Liberal Arts, 
University of Liberia 


libeiia 


ARTHUR KHOZA 
(1965) 


Assistant Secretary, 
Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry 


Swaziland 


MATTYA K. L. LUBEGA 
(1962) 


Ambassador to USSR 


Uganda 


JUSTIN B. ZULU 
(1965) 


Economic Advisor 
to the President 


Zambia 


FROM NEAR EAST and SOUTH ASIA 


MIR SHARAFUDDIN ANSARY 
(1966) 


Dean, Faculty of Mediane, 
Nangrahar Urdversity 


A^ianistan 


'nrEUOS THEOCHAIODES 
(1967) 


Director, Cyprus 
Productivity Center 


Cyprus 


PHILOCLES ASSIMAKIS 
(I960) 


Economic Advisor to 
Minister of Coordination 


Greece 


DR. LAKSHMI SINGH NEGI 
(1950) 


Vice Chancellor, Jawaharlal 
Nehru Krishi Vishwa 
Vidyalaya 

(Agricultural Univernty) 


India 


XULDIP NAYAR 
(1951) 


Residerit Editor. The 
Statesman, New Delhi 


India 


P ARVIZ SANEY 
(1958) 


Professor of lMW,NatioTud 
U mversity, Tehran 


Iran 


AHARON!^ 

(1959) 


DtredpT, Soreq Nuclear 
Rjeseaxch Center 


Israel 


HAZZIM NUSEIBEH 
(1957) 


Ambassador to the 
United Arab Republic 


Jordan 


MARGARET MAJDALANL 
(1962) 


Chairman, Department of 
English, 

NationalUniversiiy 


Lebanon 


DR. L A. MUKHTAR 
(1952) 


IHrector,.lnsdtute of ^ 
Business Administration 


Pakistan 



( ) Final student year in U^. 

( ) ♦ Year of short-term educational travel in UJS. 
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irientahon to the American scene 

“Does this hotel have a laundry service? My clothes need 
leaning and pressing.” 

“Yes, but it is expensive. It is usually cheaper to take them 
a a cleaner’s.” 

“That’s fine, but how long will it take?” 

“Sometimes they can finish the work in one day.” 

“Thank you. I will go there now.” 

The rlass of 10 is speaking in unison, with a variety of 
c ce nts. The instructor then calls on pairs of students, one to voice 
he questions, the other the answers. A Thai girl b^'ns the drill, 
isking her Pakistani classmate, “Does this hotel . . . ? 

The s TPne is a class of newly arrived forei^ students whose 
fluency has been found to be only at the intermediate 
evel, and who are taking a 3-week intenave course in Englirii 
It Georgetown University in Washii^on before begmning the 
P^duate study for which they caihe An hour of such drill in 
lass, then up to the language lab, with its separate booths, ear- 
jhones and play-back tapes, and one hears spoken patiently over 
md over, ^*Does this hotel ,..?... Thank you. I will go there 
low.” Then back to class for practice in English composition and 
eading. " 

Similar intensive English training is given in 21 orientation 
enters throughout the United States to which foreign students, 
vho come either on State Department grants or under private 

♦ 

O 
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sponsorship, are sent, with State Department assistance, in limited 
numbers, for special orientation before facing the hard task of 
Hm'ng advance study in an unfamili ar country, campus and lan- 
guage. A list of these centers is given in the appendix. 



The State Department has helped to support this kind of 
orientation for 21 years, through a program administered by the 
Institute of International Education. The Agency for Interna- 
tional Development provides s imil a r orientation for its participant 
trainees from abroad. The Department’s concern is the non-spon- 
sored student, as weU as those selected for Government gra^ who 
have already had some orientation in their home countries. 



Orientation courses include not only lai^ge training but 
an introduction to the United States, its history, customs, people 
and its economic and social setting and specifically to our tmi- 
vsvsity system and teaching methods. All courses include some 
special information on how to use a U.S. library and reference 
materials. 

State Department-supported courses are able to reatdi only 
a relatively few students-about 600 to 700 a year. Althou^ the De- 
partment increased its support in 1970 for non-sponsored students 
and planned a 40% increase for the following year, there will 
still not be' adequate fimding to reach directly more than a small 
proportion of incomiiig studadts. HowevCT, it is reasonable to 
expect that, as in the ptati the Department’s courses will s^e as 
models for others, and stimulate other sponsors to provide in- 
creased and better services of t^ kind. . 



EXTRA CURRICULAR seminars offer 
outstanding foreign students chance 
to discuss the American scenOr and 
exchange views. Here “delegates” 
of the American Field Service 
explore questions of leadership. 




In the opinion of many faculty, a good orientation course 
n put an entering foreign student at a stage of English compre- 
ssion and academic development which students without this 
lining may achieve by the end of the first semester at the earliest, 
any colleges and universities, therefore, now ofier regular courses 
>ften for credit) at least in intensive teaching of English, and 
ten, along with these, some general orientation to the United 
ates. A recent survey by the Institute of International Education 
owed a jump of 70% in the number of academic courses in 



English for foreign students, compared to the previous 5 years. As 
many as 300 U.S. institutions now provide English courses for a 
full academic year, and 114 provide summer courses. Foreign stu- 
dents are mged to take these courses along with their regular 
studies. Moreover, many institutions are finding today's arriving 
foreign student better prepared in English than his compatriot 
of 10 years ago. In large part this is due to the insistence today 
of U.S. colleges and universities themselves on a good English test 
score before accepting an applicant. 
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A few universities provide special courses or seminars on 
irticalar fields of study. At the University of Texas (Austin) , 
ir example, whidi conducts one of the orientation progranis su^ 
arted by the Sute Department, the dass of 50 was divided 
ito three groups, according to each student’s intended field of 
udy for professional seminars in the humanities, the social sa- 
aces, and science and engineering. Other umversities- on t^ir 
wn, offer orientation for foreign students in specific fields. The 
rniversity of Colorado provides an introductory cou^ m eco- 
omics, including agricultural economics, under the direction of 
le American Economics Association. An orientation program m 
onerican law was given in 1970, as in the previous several ye^ 
s an introduction to the American judicial process and constitu- 
ional law. Stanford University gives special orientation fior^fm- 
ign graduate engineers and scientists. Intensive stody of Enghsti, 
Ocularly of the spedal vocabulary of each subject, is required 
hroughout these courses. 

ERIC ' 



PRACTICING ENGLISH. Georgetown 
University’s American Language Insti- 
tute provides language laboratory 
for incoming students requiring 
intensive short-term English drill. 



Another new trend, very much in keeping with the times, 
is to use more students-both foreign and American-to help ^ 
in the planning and orientation of new foreign students. The 
University of Washington’s unique program planr.ed by fellow 
students has included informal “rap” sessions outside dassTWin 
/•»nfinPR (one site was a wilderness camp) . Elsewhere, councils of 
foreign students who have been in the United Sutes for a time 
are asked to plan the orientation for newly arriving students, or 
act as academic helpers to 10-12 newcomers in their own fields 
of study. 

A few incoming students, espeaally undergraduates from 
the devdoping countries, may be offered, under private auspu^, 
still another kind of orientation: a 4- to 6-week home suy with 
an American family the summer before they enter college. About 
100 were given this opportunity in 1970 by the Experiment m 
International Living, a privatdy supported agency which ex- 
char^ both U.S. and foreign teen-^ers. 

As these examples suggest, the magnitude of the need for 
orienution services, and the variety of efforts being made to meet 
that nee£ are both impressive. What is still required is greater 
effort on the part of all concerned to dose the gs^P- 
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ADVISING FOREIGN STUDENTS ON CAMPUS 

When after World War II, the world's young people began 
to come to U-S- universities in ever larger numbers, a new role 
emerged on U.S. campuses— that of foreign student advisor. This 
advisor does not replace the academic counselor; rather, his job 
is to help foreign students with their special needs— and these are 
many and varied. He arranges for orientation classes and for spe- 
cif English language training; he advises on iminigration, hous- 
ing, the student's rights or privileges imder U.S. laws; he discusses 
their problems of adjustment to U.S. campus life and, where 
necessary, arranges for psychiatric counseling; he advises on finan- 
cial problems, including arrangements for work permits for needy 
students and often for a foreign student credit union for short- 



term loans; and, last but not least, 
with the local community and hosi 

On campuses with large nu 
advisor's work is full time and he 
smaller colleges with few foreign : 
member serving only part time. He 
with the admissions office, and he 
dling foreign student affairs, specia 

As early as 1948, the advisors ’ 
to form themselves into a country 
common problems. All major U.S. j 
The association, the National Ass 




FOREIGN STUDENT ADVISORS, now in all major U.S. colleges and unt- orientation and other special programs. T 

versitles, arrange informal discussions, as above, as well as on-campus Student Affairs ‘Held service” ghres guii 
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^ ON CAMPUS 



le world’s young people began 
r larger numbers, a new role 
foreign student advisor. This 
aic counselor; rather, his job 
r special needs— and these are 
rientation classes and for spe- 
idvises on immigration, hous- 
under U.S. laws; he discusses 
J,S. campus life and, where 
unseling; he advises on finan- 
Its for work permits for needy 
ident credit union for short- 



term loans; and, last but not least, he puts the students in touch 
with the local community and host families. 

On campuses with large numbers of foreign students, the 
advisor's work is full time and he may have st^ assistants. In 
smaller colleges with few foreign students, he may be a faculty 
member serving only part time. He usually maintains dose liaison 
with the admissions office, and has full responsibility for han- 
dling foreign student afFairs, special services and programs. 

As early as 1948, the advisors were already numerous enough 
to form themselves into a country-wide assodation to work on 
common problems. All major U.S, institutions now are members. 
The association, the National Assodation for Foreign Student 




all major U.S. colleges and uni- orientation and other special programs. The National Association for Foreign 

as above, as well as on-campus Student Affairs 'Tield service" gives guidance on stud^t programming. 
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GETTING INVOLVED in the local 
community, via home hospitality and 
sharing in civic projects and programs 
—including social work— is stressed 
now in all foreign student activities. 

—PHOTO FROM NEW HAVEN REGISTER 



Affairs (NAFSA) , serves as a focal point for continuing study and 
consultation with all agencies, including the U.S. Government, 
concerned with the problems and prospects of the foreign student 
in the United States. 

In 1963 with encouragement— and a ‘ubstantial grant— 
from the State Department, the Association began a Field Ser^ce 
program which, at no charge, assists all colleges and umversities 
in strengthening their programs for foreign students. There ^e 
now over 1,700 institutions in the United States which have fordgn 
students and virtually all of them are now reached by the Field 
Service. Through this Service, for example, the Association gives 
requesting institutions guidance on English language programs for 
foreign students, on admissions problems and practices, and ofters 
foreign student advisors free consultations with experienced pro- 
fessionals, if the colleges request it. It also gives short “drive-in” 
training courses and workshops to enable new advisors to consult 
with their more experienced counterparts from larger institutions. 

Advising foreign students is now a sizable business. Twenty- 
seven institutions have over 1,000 foreign students, / have more 
t han 2,000, and 82 have over 400. It has also grown over th^ 
post-World War II years into a far more professional and sophis- 
ticated business, as the United States itself has become more in- 
formed about foreign peoples, problems and cultures, and more 
aware of the need not to “Americanize’ the foreign student here 
but to prepare him best to serve his own country and its culture 
—in short, to help him prepare for leadership- 
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HE FOREIGN STUDENT AND THE COMMUNITY 

American families and communities have been meeting 
ith foreign students for years. But the style has changed. The 
Id way: invite a foreign student for Sunday dinn er. The new 
ay: invite him (or her) to visit a hospital or a welfare center, 
> speak to a social studies class, to participate in an informal 
rap” session with local business, dvic, cultiual or political leaders, 
r to join in a dvic anti-pollution drive. Not that Sunday dinner 
y local hospitality groups and families is neglected, but the "let’s 
e kind to foreigners” tone is gone, or certainly going, and some- 
ling more real, more mutually revealing about our own and the 
udent’s culture is taking its place. 

This new trend is apparent among the literally hundreds 
E community service groups, comprising tens of thousands of 
tizens, which have been formed in and around university cam- 
uses and in major dties in response to the needs of foreign visi- 
)rs, induding students. About 80 of the groups in larger dties 
dong to COSERV (The National Coundl for Co mmuni ty Serv- 
es to International Visitors), which was formed in 1961 with 
epartment assistance to increase cooperation, exchange of in- 
irmadon and pooling of experience among them. 

The NAFSA Field Service, supported by the State Depart- 
lent, offers guidance and consultation to community groups 
hich wish to set up programs and services linking fordgn stu- 
mts— and their wives if present— with the local co mmuni ty and 
merican families. There are now over 1,000 key volunteer or- 
mizers who are readied by the Fidd Service, and who work 
t cooperation with the local foreign student advisors. 

Services provided by these groups cover a wide range. Some 
rvdop ties with an incoming student even before he arrives, 
rom foreign student advisms they get the name of an inco ming 
udent and write him before he leaves home to assure him of a 




personal wdcome and tell him of services available, sometimes 
even designating a "host family” for him. 

After the student arrives, services offered may indude a 
"loan doset” of warm dothes for students from tropical climates 
(loan of a winter coat, $1) , and of housekeepiz^ items (pots, 
pans, dishes) until students are ready to buy their own; hdp in 
finding a place to live, shopping hdp and English conversation 
“coffee hours” for wives; offers of weekend home stays or trips 
to places of interest. In a few ddes community groups have also 
organized, in consultation with the fordgn student advisor, a 
legal service (usually with at least the first consultation free) , and 
spedal income tax assistance. 

Valuable as such personal and community services are, there 
is a growing number of efforts, encouraged by the Department, 
to enable the student to parddpate in the co mmuni ty as well as 
share in its pleasmres and conveniences. Thus, foreign students of 
the University of Chicago are joining in an effort to encourage 
high school dropouts to go back to school, throt^ g^oup dis- 
cussions at local job-seeking centers. In many c ommuni ties, the 
students are invited to teach the history and culture of their 
country in local schools; others are working in c ommuni ty wel- 
fare and recreadbn centers in ghetto areas; sdll others, on a reg- 
ular basis, are visiting old people in nursing homes or fellow for- 
dgn students in hospitals. 

So far, these efforts are few and scattered. But the trend is 
dear. Community service groups, like fordgn student advisors, 
are aware today that the basic "service” they can render is not 
simply doing something for fordgn students as much as to do 
something with them and share with him our mutual problems 
and aspirations. Out of such efforts come the richness and depth 
of individual experience which can favorably a&ct perceptions, 
perspectives and patterns of communication among the leaders 
of the future. 
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SECRETARY OF STATE William 
Rogers at a reception tor foreign 
students held annually in the State 
Department, sponsored by the local 
Foreign Student Service Council. 



ENLARGB^G the STUDENTS’ HORIZON 

Providing opportunities for the foreign student to supple- 
ment his studies and casual observations with informed face-to- 
face discussion embracing a variety of viewpoints on some of the 
airrent aspects of tlie United States scene is becoming a spedal 
interest of all groups dealing with foreign students, including 
the State Department. 

While the foreign student, pressed for time in the tou^ 
job of making a success of his studies, doesn’t have many spare 
hours, there is a risk tliat he may return home knowing a lot about 
his specialty— but very little of the United States and the larger 
social, economic and political issues that may be of potentially 
great importance to him, as a professional and as a leader. 

As a result several private groups have in recent years ar- 
ranged special regional seminars and v'orkshops for selected stu- 
dents, usually at or near the end of the students’ stay. One of the 
oldest is the Wiilliamsburg International Assembly. For the past 
14 years in that historic town in Virginia, it has held 3- to 4-day 
seminars conduaed with the help of outstanding men and women 
in U.S. affairs, in which selected foreign students (5ft-d0 at a time) 
can participate in a series of talks and frank discussion on Ae 
current U.S. scene, on every topic from racial tensions and forei^ 
investment to federalism or Viet-Nam- The State Department in 
1970, as for the past several years, gave supplemental support for 
this seminar, and for four to five similar, if smaller, seminars held 
at Aspen, Cornell, Colorado Springs and Los Angeles. 
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In 1970 the State Department markedly stepped up its in- 
:erest in stimulating more ‘‘enrichment” seminars during the 
;chool year for a larger number of non-sponsored students— the 
:otal reached so far is distressingly small— and provided “seed 
noney” to do so. In cooperation with the National Association 
:or Foreign Student Affairs, it sponsored on an experimental basis 
he following extracurricular activities: in Ithaca, Neiv York, 
Soston, Pittsburgh and Akron, a series of special seminars to 
mable foreign students interested in going into business and 
ndustry to meet with local businessmen, and examine the role 
)f U.S. business in national and international development; at 
he University of Texas, a course on business development and 
:ommunication in Latin America for students from that area; 
n Pittsburgh, a leadership seminar. In over a half-dozen other 
:oUege and university centers in Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Dhio, workshops on intercultural communications were arranged, 
vith State Department funds, through the Regional Council for 
htemadonal Education which has 32 member institutions in 
he area. These efforts are bein'* continued through 1971, with 
ome increased Department far incorporating adaptations and 
hanges bom of the first year's experience. 

Over vacation periods foreign students are urged to travel 
rithin the United States to get more than a campus-bound, per- 
pective. They are given a special opportunity to do so through 
L volunteer plan called VISIT, a privately supported program of 
he International Student Service. VISIT not only offers travel 
idvice but sets up a series of host families where the student may 
tay without charge en route. Foreign student advisors actively 
ncourage students to use this service or other means to see as 
auch of the United States as possible. Such travel is also en- 
ouraged by special reduced rates offered to foreign academic ex- 
hangees by U.S. bus companies. The National Association of 
klotor Bus Owners, moreover, at the request of the State Depart- 
aent, for the last several years has eliminated its earlier require 
aent that the special “See America'^ tour tickets be purchased 
►efore these visitors enter the United States. 
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INDUSTRY VISITS for foreign students are encouraged. Here Gen- 
eral Electricln Syracuse shows a group Its visual productsrdivisfon. 
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PRIVATE AGENCY 


PROGRAM 


African-American Institute** 
(10th Year) 


1) Conducting 10 groups of African students on 
U.S. educational-travel visits; 2) supplementary 
services to some 250 African refugee students 
in U.S. universities; and 3) counseling of 
African students in the Washington, D.C., area. 


American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers 
(8th Year) 


Continuing publications of the World Education 
Series on foreign educational systems. 


American Field Service** 
(21st Year) 


Teen-age exchange for foreign high school 
students. 


American Friends of the Middle East 
(1st Year) 


Counseling and arranging grants in U.S. 
institutions for students from certain Near 
Eastern countries. 


Council of International Programs 
(15th Year) 


^week work-study training course for some 180 
foreign young social workers and youth leaders 

in five U.S. cities and their community service 

. agencies. / 


Experiment in International Living** 
(15th Year) 


Conducting travel-observation visits In the U.S. 
with student lecwiers from East Asia 


Foreign Student Service Council 
;■ 'v ■; (7th Year) 


Continued and increased services to foreign 

students studying In or visiting Washington, D.C. 


Georgetown University 
(9th Year) 


1) Providing refresfwr English langua^ trmning 

for incoming foreign studerite (and otfce^ 

Department giairtees); and 2) developing and 

publishing English proficiency tests for nori- 

sponsored foreign students applying for ad- 
mission to U:S. colleges and universities. 



PROGRAM 

1) Conducting 10 groups of African students on 
U.S. educational-travel visits; 2) supplementary 
services to some 250 African refugee students 
in U.S. universities; and 3) counseling of 
African students in the Washington, D.C., area. 


PRIVATE AGENCY 

Institute of International Education** 
(21 St Year) 


Continuing publications of the World Education 
Series on foreign educational systems. 


Inter-American University Foundation 
(10th Year) 


Teen-age exchange for foreign high school 
students. 


International Christian Youth Exchange 
(20th Year) 


Counseling and arranging grants iii U.S. 
institutions for students from certain Near 
Eastern countries. 


International Legal Center** 
(3rd Year) 


6>week work-study training course for some 130 
foreign young social workers and youth leaders 
in five U.S. cities and their community service 
agencies. 

Conducting travel-observation visits In the U.S. 
with student leaders from East Asia. 


International StudemService-YMCA 

(12th Year) 


. Continued and increased services to foreign 

students studying in or visiting Washington, D.C. 


Meridian House 
■ (9th Year) 


1) Providing refresher ^glish language training 

for incoming foreign studeiteX^ 

Department grantees); and; 2) developing and 

publishingEngUshproflcienii^testefornon- 
sporisored foreign stuiteri^ applying for ad- 
mission to U.S. collets ^universities. 


National A^ciation for Foreign 

Student Affairs 
(SthVear) 



I AND YOUNG LEADERS 



WITH U.S. STATE DEPARTMENT ASSISTANCE - 13*70 



PROGRAM 



1) Counseling, guidance and placement for stu- 
dents :n Hong Kong and Lima, Peru; ^ ad- 
ministration of orientation programs for In- 
coming foreign students; 3) placement in U.S. 
institutions of foreign students with State 
Department grants. 



Conducting educational study-observation 
visits of some 100 Brazilian students and 
professors. 



Bringing foreign teen-agers to live and study 
in U.S. communities. 



Intensive short-term study program for about 
15 African law school graduates. 



1) Reception services for foreign ^dents, Irt- 
cluding State Department grantees, at ports of 
entry to the U.S.; and 2) conducting U.S. study- 
observation tours for selected foreign student 
leaders. 



1) Providing hospitality and special services 
for foreign visitors to the nation*s capital; 

2) support to the national office of COSERV. 



1) A ''Field Service” program to enable U.S. 
colleges and universities to strengthen their 
program for foreign student^ 2) special pro- 
grams and se«nlnaie for foreign s In the 
U.S.; and 3) counseling ncn-sponsored students 
both before and after ftiei'r arrival in the U.S. 
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PRIVATE agency 



National 4-H Club Foundation 
(10th Year) 



Operation Crossroads Africa 
(7th Year) 



University of California” 
(12th Year) 



U.S. Catholic Conference 
(21st Year) 



U.S. Youth Council 
(2nd Year) 



Worid Youth Forum 
(1st Year) 



^for Understanding 
c' (21st Year) 



PI 



Exchange of 40 U.S. 
youth to and from 1 



Conducting observsr 
U.S. for some 60 Afr 
professionals. 



Seminar for BrazHiai 
civilization. 



Teen-age exchange 
students. 



Short-term exchange 
vQuth leaders. 



Bringing 30-35 seiec 
seniors for 10 weeks 
observation visits wi 



Taen-a^ exchange 
students. 



* The years noted indicate the period over which th^ agenc 
Department a^istance for carrying out programs for foreign studer 

** these agencies coriduct other programs Under coriUG^t with 

pendently. The above ff^ng refers oniy to programs for foreign studc 
ceived State Departmertt . support in 1^0. / ^ ^ 



STATE DEPARTMENT ASSISTANCE .1970 



PRIVATE AGENCY 


PROGRAM 


National 4-H Club Foundation 
(10th Year) 


Exchange of 40 U,5. and 40 foreign farm 
youth to and from 15 or more countries. 


Operation Crossroads Africa 
(7th Year) 


Conducting observation-study tours of the 
U.S. for some 60 African students and young 
professionals. 


University of California” 
(12lhYear) 


Seminar for Brazilian student leaders on U.S. 
civilization. 


U.S. Catholic Conference 
(21st Year) 


Teen-age exchange of foreign high school 
students. 


U.S. Youth Council 
(2nd Year) 


Short-term excti^nges^ between U-S.,and foreign 
youth leaders. 


World Youth Forum 
(1st Year) 


Bringing 30-35 s>sli: ;!ed foreign high ^ool 

seniors for 10 y^ks of seminars and study- 

ob^rvation visits, witii tiielr U.S. counterparts. 


Youth for Understanding 
(21st Year) 


Teen-age exchange of foreign high school 
students. 



ceh/ed State Department support in 1S70. 



In the nation's capital, which most foreign students usually 
try to see during their U.S. stay, the State Department has for the 
past 7 years helped to support the work of the volimteer Foreign 
Student Service Council in receiving such visitors (in addition to 
its year-roimd services for the nearly 6,000 foreign students in the 
Washington area) . For groups of visiting students, the Council 
arranges not only for sight-seeing and home stays with Washing- 
ton families, but for interviews with Congressional leaders and 
visits to the open hearings of Senate and House sessions, and for 
seminars on the U,S. Government with high-level Washington 



speakers- An ai 
in the Stace De 
the Washingto 
special services 
inars and sped! 

In a rim 
it is espedally 
foreign studen 
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WILLIAMSBURG 
ASSEMBLY, held 
annually, draws top 
lecturers, students. 
Richard Scammon, 
noted elections analyst, 
chats with students in 
between-sessions break. 



which most foreign students usually 
ly, the State Department has for the 
t the work of the volunteer Foreign 
ceiving such visitors (in addition to 
nearly 6,000 foreign students in the 
ps of visiting students, the CouncJ 
and home stays with Washing- 
ws with Ck>ngressional leaders and 
Senate and House sessions, and for 
nment with hi^-level Washington 



speakers. An anmial reception for foreign student visitors is held 
in the State Department. For African students living in or visiting 
the Washington area, the African-American Institute also offers 
special services, in addition to joining with the Council for sem- 
inars and special events. 

In a time of rapid change in campus patterns and attitudes, 

it is especially important that these programs ivhich eng^ the 
foreign student actively in the broader life of our society be 
strengthened and multiplied. 
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DUCATIONAL TRAVEL GROUPS 

Obviously the students who come to the Uiiited States 
:present only a tiny fraction of their age group at home. Among 
lis vast majority at home are many who are leaders in student 
feiirs or who have already begun their professional careers. For 
lected groups o£ such young people, the State Department sn- 
ides short-term “educational travel” or study-observation visits 
> the United States. In 1970 some 300 such young leaders and 
rofessionals ramp on these visits; since 1949 alwnt 8,000. Becau« 
lany of the young people chosen' are already at work in their 
areers, groups are ■usually drawn from a single profession— jour- 
aiisan, labor, law, urban planning and architecture, government 
nd politics, or the arts. Other groups include only elected stu- 
ent leaders. 

To assure these educational travel groups complete free- 
om to see the United States and meet aU kinds of Americans, 

ie State Department visually contracts with a private agency (or 
Diversity) to arrange their travel andprogram in accordance with 

he group’s sp-*- l interest. For eicample, a 1970 visit of young 
cudent leaders from East Asia was handled by the Eiqieriment 
a Tntpmatinnal living. This agency, which Im lox^; ocpen^ce 
a exchanges of yotmg people, arrai^ed, as the young Asians 
equested. for meetings with U.S student leaders of all shades of 
lolitical opinion— representatives of die extreme Ict^ black na- 
ionalisis, and editors of the student underground newsp^iersK 
IS wdl as Democrats, Republicans, labor leaders and state and 
icy officials. . - 



Similarly, a group of young West African leaders visiting 
in 1970 asked to see as many kinds of U.S. minorities as possible. 
Their tour included a visit with young black leaders and Qiicanos 
(Los Angeles) , Mormons (Salt Lake City) , Qreoles (New Or- 
leans,) , Papagos Indians (Tucson) , Black'Panthers (New York) , 
a women’s lib group (Boston) . For balance, they also met with 
stock brokers in New York, city planners in Philaddphia, and 
agricultural experts in Missouri. As with many African youth 
groups, their tour was arrax^ed by the African-American Distitnte, 
under State Department contract. 

A more formal kind of shcart-term visit was arrai^ed, with 
State Department funding; by the U^ersity of G^ornia at L«m 
A ngfdps in i^O for a group of s^^ students, "^eir 

tour indud^ a 4rwh^ series of lecture^seniinars on the United 
Stat« to precede tfidr travel elsewhere. While attending foe 
seminars, the young Brazilians stayed in a UCLA dormitory with 
American students, visited foe law courts and law libraries and 
the Los Ai^es Symphony, as well as the jet propulsion laboratory 
in Pasadena; talked ■with labor officials, Berkdey smdent leaders, 

a kbOT acdon group hi Watts. fo Washingttm fo fended 

Senate hearings,; met with Senators and Congressmen oL both 
parties, a member of foe Sv? "^sme Court* foe Pea ce Corps, in ad- 
dition to making foe usual tourist rounds. The program, which 
was foe ninfo in a series administered by UCLA under State De- 
partmenfe:qjonsorship, also featured a visit to Puerto Rico to show 

what a Latmmddited country can acMeve in self-devdc^anent. 
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Otha:. educational travel groups of special interest in 1970 
included a three-member NATO-study group from the Norwegian 
Conservative Students' Association, who sought answers to ques- 
tions on the desirability of Norway having foreign alliances; 
young specialists In English-teaching from Spain, and a similar 
group from French-speaking countries of Africa^ 

Leading young professionals are also brought to the United 
States for specific short-term training, again throu^ the help of 
private agencies workii^ with supplemental financing from the 
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Lcadonal travel groups of special interest in 1970 
aaember NATO-study group from the Norwegian 
dents’ Association, who sought answers to ques- 
sirability of Norway having foreign alliances; 
in English-teaching from Spain, and a siTuilar 
ich-spealdng coimtries of Africa. 

oung professionals are also brought to the United 
c short-term training, again through the help of 
working with supplemental financing from the 



STUDYING CONGRESS. Kyung Kim 
of Korea, visiting student leader, 
interviews Gerald Ford, the House 
Minority Leader, on role of Congre^. 



State Department For example, in 1970, as for the last several 
years, the International Leg^ Center broi^t 13 African grad- 
uate law studentr to the United States for a research and teach- 
ing seminar. The National 4-H Club Foundation invited 41 
young foreign farm leaders, representing 15 countries in the Near 
and Far East and Africa to the United States to live and work 
with American farm families. (An equal number of U.S. farm 
youth was sent abroad to the same areas.) 1970 was the 10th year 
in which the State Department gave supplementary support to 
intemadonal 4-H exchanges. 

In terms of State Department support the largest single 
program for bringing young professionals to the United States, 
aTid an outstanding one as well, is the Coimcil of International 
Programs for Youth Leaders and Social Workers. A private pro- 
gram, it had continuing adm ini strative and other support from 

the Department for 15 years. Three-fourths of the Council’s total 
resources, however, derive from private U.S. donations, foreign 
private agencies or foreign governments. As is so often the case, 
the Council was the creation of a single extraordinarily com- 
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itted and capable private dtizenL Now organized under dis- 
dtguished private sponsorship, in cooperation with social work 
^endes, schools and civic groups in five cities in the North East 
id North Central United States, the Council in 1970 provided 
me 180 foreign young professionals with 4 to l;i months of in- 
nsive and extensive study and practical tr ainin g, together with 
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FULTON FISH MARKET is scene of 
pre-dawn visit of an educational 
travel group of State Department 
sponsored student leaders, studying 
problems of US. urban and rural life. 



their American counterparts, in local, regional and national-level 
social work and welfare programs. 

Over 2,000 young professionals have participated during 
the last 15 years. Many of them have gone on to important jobs 
in their home countries. Some have helped introduce new social 
work programs such as “head start'' in Germany, a children's vil- 
lage in India. In short they have done just what was hoped— be- 
come leaders in their own countries in their professional fields, 
and set up enduring ties of understanding and communication 
with their professional colleagues in the United States. 

Exchange of School Stnd^sts 

One other important group of young people abroad who 
now have a chance to be selected to visit the United States are 
outstanding hi^ school students. A half-dozen private U^. ex- 
change jnx)grams-of which four in 1970 received some supple- 
mentary support from the State Department — today are engaged 
in bringing exceptionally gifted foreign hig^ school students here 
from aU over the world for short-term study. More than 71 coun- 
tries were represented in the 4,600 young people brought here by 
the four private agencies in 1970. The young visitors live with 
American host families for a year, gc to the local high school and 
join in community, school and family activities- 

The Department's funds are merely supplemental to the 
substantial financing raised by these organizations on their own. 
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intributing less than 1-5% of the total costs of the teen-age 
^changes. One of the sizable sources of private contributions to 
le program comes from the host families, who assiune all the 
)ard and room costs of the visiting student. (The family’s only 
is an income-tax allowance for expenses.) It is the 
suit of contributions like these that, in the past 14 years throng 
(70, 46,350 outstanding foreign high school students have had 
1 experience which brings many of them to feel that they have 
second home in America. 

Just as youth is changing all over the world, the private 
^ndes arranging teen-age visits are also making changes in their 
rograms and are contemplatii^ others. Recognizii^ the earUer 
aturity of young people today, the agencies are now discu ssing 
aUng the accepted ^e level 15-19 instead of 16-18. They have 
ready experimented with interspersing home stays with periods 
E community and social service work, particularly with disad- 
mtaged groups in the United States— American Indians, for ex- 
nple. Another variation on the home stay is periodic partidpar 
on in interculmral and leadership seminars and conferences with 
leir young American comiterparts. Opportunities to permit the 
jung visitors to attend a junior college in stead of— or in addition 
>— U.S. hig^ schools are also under consideration- 



Ihese, are some of the private programs assisted by 
[le Department of State to assure that at least a agnifi^t pro- 
ordcrn of all foreign students coming here receive, directly or 
adirecdy, an enriched educadoa, as well as a rounded experience 
f the United States, of its people, problems and dvilizadon. 

The programs are of particular importance— and concern 



—today. U.S. colleges and universities everywhere are under fin^ 
rjal pressure and forced into hard decisions on how to fund special 
studies and scholarships for U.S. minority groups, plus curricula 
more relevant to today’s needs, while continuing to provide acn^y 
needed special services for foreign students. These same decisions 
have been faced by foundations and other jadvate agencies which 
have been so effective in their past support of exchai^ programs. 
It is hig^y rcgjrettable that a few institutions have already cut 
down on these services, and the current trend is not encour^ing. 

At the same time, all who work with and for students from 
abroad realize that they are an inestimable resource-no less to 
the United States than to their own countries. Foreign students 
on UA campuses include, as at recent University of California 
survey observes, some of **the best brains of the world. 
Already- many of those who have studied here— as h^ school 
studmits, undergraduates, graduates, or as yoimg professi on als on 
short visits— have become leaders on their return home. The names 
ligfpd on earlier pages indicate but a few of the very large number 
now playing important parts in t hen home countries. 

Many others will do so in the fu tur e. But whatever t he i r 
position of leadership, their years of study abroad msike tiiem 
members of the new intema^fonal fraternity, the tr ansnatic mal 
"community of the c(Micemed"'whidi knows no boundaries. It is 
this group in each country which is most likeay to devefop new 
frirmg of international cooperaticm, and to work, corscioudy 
among themsdves and other nations, including the United States, 
to solve some of mankind’s common |HX)blems. To the extent that 
we as American individuals, communities, institations or public 
or private agencies, help them build ties with U.S. dass-aates, 
friends and professional colleagues, we contribute toward this 
loi^-sought intemational partnership for peace. 





TEEN-AGE EXCHANGE. Outstanding 
high school students — 4eft; from Norway, 
Yugoslavia and France— are 
brought to the U.S. to live in local 
communities while attending school. 




HOST FAMILY in Ohio provides 
Samuel P. Akinbami of Nigeria with 
admiring ^ sisters” and “brothers” 
during a “home stay” before 
starting studies. 

HOTO FROM EXPERIMENT IN INTERNATIONAL UVING 
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EXCHANGE PROGRAM - FY 1970 
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TABLE 1 

NUMBER OF EXCHANGES WITH EACH COUNTRY, 194 

(Arrivals Only) 
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16 
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84 
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748 

634 



5 

23 

/67 

2 



232 

349 

30 

62 

105 

1 

1,445 



5,239 



95 



236 41 



Teachers 



1949- 

1969 



1970 1949- 1970 
1969 



103 

132 

9 

93 

264 

737 

914 

2 

49 

313 

400 

16 

15 

174 

176 

28 

76 

58 

1 

2,003 



165 5,563 



58 



65 



195 



University 



28 



59 

27 

348 

170 



5 

141 



76 



3 

64 

39 

1 

657 



1,775 



17 



28 



1957- 1970 
1969 



61 



Intematiooal Vi: 



Educa- 

tional 

travel 



255 



14 



1949- 

1969 



Spedansts. 



197- 



54 

16 

1 

42 

201 

161 

258 



79 

31 

79 

3 

4 



62 

13 

38 

118 

9 

87 



1,345 



79 

10 

1 

146 



267 



«• E-l-n,. B««l C.RDO with Buteeri., C»dH»la«khi 

MRET* EXCHANGES WITH EASTEai EUROPE 





U.S. GRANTEES 


1 FOREIGH GEAN1 


EES 




U.S. and 


CouBtiy 


' Students 


Reaeaich 

sdioJars 


Teachers 


U.S. 


1 Sbodonts 


Resaaich 

scbolais 


Teadiars 


Leaders 


Foreign 

totu 


Foreign 

Total 


BnlEaria 

Hnomy 


1 

2 

20 


1 

1 

2 

15 


20 


2 

3 

2 

55 


1 


4 

18 

36 


17 


1 


5 

18 

54 


7 

21 

2 

109 


TOTAL 


23 


19 


20 






58 


17 


1 


77 


139 



so 



TABLE 1-Continued 

OF EXCHANGES WITH EACH COUNTRY, 1949-1370 



(Arrivals Only) 





FOBEICMG 


nuriEEs 


— ’ 


It < aMn 


Area and Coontiy 


ittionsl Yisiton 


U.S.1 

cumul 




AndainiC 


Intar 


national Vi»t 


ors 




ml 

ml 


Short- 

tmn 

grtotoBS 


otils 

lativo 


Unhronity 

StUdOQtS 


Rosoardt 

scholan 


Teachefs 


Unhrarstty 

tecturan 


Edna 

tiona] 


1- 

1 

1 


Spadalista 


Laadar 


s 


rwvi 

total 

comut 


iBi* 

itna 


FORE 

TOT; 


HGN 

4tS 


1970 


1949- 

1969 


L970 


1970 


1949- 

1970 


1949- 

1969 


1970 


1949- ; 
1969 


1970 


1949- 

1969 


19/U 


L94S- 

1969 


L970 


1957- ] 
1969 


L97U 


1949- : 
19691 


1970 


1949- 

1969 


19/0 


1970 


1949- 

1970 


1970 


1943- 

1970 




8 

3 

4 

19 

24 
598 

25 

3 

20 

4 

8 

2 

1 

10 

15 

1 

19 

206 


1 

8 


31 

6 

9 
6 

18 

14 

201 

2 

10 

39 

13 

2 

3 

20 

10 

65 

8 


962 

490 

14 

556 

470 

5,665 

5,268 

79 

114 

3,146 

8 

13 

1,039 

640 

74 

745 

169 

11 

5,244 

297 


948 

454 

614 

312 

4,266 

5,512 

137 

124 

1,497 

44 

9 

904 

1,150 

88 

410 

160 

11 

2.843 


34 

11 

15 

26 

219 

129 

6 

18 

51 

20 

44 

7 

23 

8 

1 


193 

146 

221 

246 

748 

634 

5 

23 

767 

2 

262 

349 

30 

62 

105 

1 

1,445 


13 

7 

7 
15 
25 
27 

4 

45 

8 
1 
2 
2 
9 


103 

132 

9 

93 

264 

737 

914 

2 

49 

313 

400 

16 

15 

174 

176 

28 

76 

58 

1 

2.003 


7 

5 

9 

7 
2 

28 

3 
41 
14 

2 

4 

8 

65 


88 

28 

59 

27 

348 

170 

5 

141 

76 

69 

3 

64 

39 

1 

657 


6 

1 

2 

27 

10 

9 

5 

1 


3 

3 

48 

48 

30 

3 

4- 

3 

2 

1 

14 

86 

2 

2 

6 


5 


54 

16 

1 

42 

201 

161 

258 

79 

31 

1 

4 

89 

62 

13 

38 

118 

9 

87 


4 

2 

1 

2 

4 

2 

3 

2 

4 

3 

3 

5 
1 

4 

2 


256 

189 

86 

165 

453 

622 

5,532 

135 

22 

551 

24 

12 

156 

164 

111 

155 

130 

59 

498 


4 
8 
7 

5 
9 

26 

43 

2 

1 

32 

1 

11 

13 
5 

37 

4 

14 


68 

34 

17 

31 

66 

301 

240 

13 

68 

154 

1 

49 

63 

15 

71 

29 

82 


1,713 
1,0021 
113 1 
1,2251 
2,1171 
7,231 1 
13,290 

421 

590 

3,592 

89 

41 

1,712 

2,034 

302 

962 

641 

84 

7,621 


i 99 
1 ^ 
26 
37 
84 
315 
441 

15 

7S 

193 

1 

62 
65 
18 
1 9^ 
1 ^ 
I ^47 
1 ^ 


2.675 

1,492 

127 

1,781 

2.587 

12.896 

18,558 

2 

500 

704 

6,738 

97 

54 

2,751 

2.674 

376 

1,707 

810 

95 

297 


WfcSTEIBI 

EUROPE 

Amtria 

Belgitini 

Canada 

Daoinarfc 

Finland 

Franca 

Germany 

Gibnttu- 

Icaland 

Ireland 

Italy 

Luxanboors 

MaRa 

Netfaarlands 

Norway 

POrtu^ 

Spain 
Swaditt 
Svdtzarland 
Uidtid Kinedom 
Mutti-coiintiyi 


) 


970 


9 


457 


S,004 


19,983 


612 


5,239 


165 


5,563 


195 


1,775 


61 


255 


. 5 


1,345 


42 


9,320 


222 


1,302 


44,7821 


|l,759 


69,786 


1 TOTAL 




5 

3 

1 

125 

10 

63 

46 

29 


2 

9 

1 

4 

4 


1 

4 

18 

15 

1 

25 

4 


8 

8 

1 

243 

65 

64 

148 

33 


2 

110 

23 

129 


8 

25 


4 

1 

95 

41 

95 


G 

12 

23 


10 

4 

25 

i 19 


2 

1 

1 '4 

1 


6 

5 

17 


2 

7 


8 

6 




6 

25 

79 

10 

1 

146 


4 

3 

2 


11 

10 

3 

57 

28 

5 

195 


1 

1 

5 

5 

5 


2 

2 

1 

23 

22 

66 


35 

42 

4 

403 

129 

6 

673 


1 3 

1 6 
1 1 
41 
37 
1 
91 

1 ^ 


43 

50 

S 

64G 

194 

7fi 

821 

33 


EASTEHa EUROPE 
Bulgaria 
C^adiosloMiaa 
HonsBiy 
; Poland 
i Romania 
1 U.S.S.R. 

. Yogoslawia 
t Mntti-coiiatiy 


4 




7C 


1 68 


570 


1 264 


33 


i 236 


1 41 


L 58 


\ ^ 


28 


9 


» 14 




267 


s 


1 309 


17 


116 


1,232 


184 


1,862 


* TOTAL= 



SJSt th. I.rt.ntioa.1 R««d. »d Eich»«. Bo.rd (IRBO with Bulnn.. C»eh<»l«.l«. «d tt. U.S.S.R.: 



"IRET’ EXCHVIttS WITH EASIBdl EUWOPE 



OS. grantees 1 


I FOREKM GRANT 


EES 




U.S. and 




Research 

scholars 


Teachois 


U.S. 

total 




Rosaarch 

achdars 


Toaebars 


Laaders 


Foreign 

total 


Feralgn 

Total 


WAWillAiy 


1 

1 

2 

15 


20 


. 2 
3 
2 
55 


1 


4 

18 

36 


17 


1 


5 

18 

54 


7 

21 

2 

109 


Bulgaria 

Czacboslovahia 

Hungary 


19 


20 


62 


1 


58 


17 


1 


7J 


139 


TOTAL 




1 



44 



TABLE 1— Continued 






I 



!, 

; 



NUMBER OF EXCHANGES WITH EACH COUNTRY, 1949-1970 

(Arrivals Only) 



Araa and Country 


U^GRAHTEES 


FOfiEIGM GUMTEES 


Acadomic 


Intamational Vistton 


U.S. totab, 
cumulativa 


Academic 


latwcnatiooa] Vbitocs 


IfttJvataity 

studaiils 


Rasaatefa 

schoiafs 


Taachais 


Uniwnlty 

Isctuian 


Educa- 

tional 

travel 


Short- 

tarni 

grantaaA 


Unhranity 

students 


Rasa arch 
scholars 


Toaebars 


Univafsiiy 

lactuian 


Educa- 

tional 

traval 








1949- 


1970 


1949- 


1970 


1949- 


1970 


1949- 


1970 


1959- 


1970 


1949- 


1970 


1970 


1949- 


1949- 


1970 


1949- 


1970 


1949- 


1970 


1949- 


1970 


1957- 


1970 


1949- 


1970 


1949- 


1971 




1969 




1969 




1969 




1969 




1969 




1969 






1970 


1969 




1969 




1969 




1969 




1969 




1969 




1969 




LArm 


























































AMEnCA 


























































Argantina 


S2 


5 


9 




14 




93 


11 


7 




18 


2 


18 


24i: 


397 


29 


44 




152 


6 


23 


2 


215 


10 


111 


3 


385 


IT 


ftm all ■ linn 

oirpuKg 










2 


















2 


2 








6 


2 






1 




10 






3 


Bolivia 


26 




1 




8 




14 








5 






. 54 


141 


8 


20 




210 


4 


2 


2 


439 


17 


19 


2 


179 


7 


Brazil 


134 


5 


20 




76 




144 


5 


15 




79 




10 


478 


656 


28 


119 


3 


310 


9 


33 


2 


868 


107 


160 


3 


561 


41 


Ctula 


116 


3 


10 




16 




99 


8 


6 




24 




11 


2^ 


425 


28 


49 


5 


222 


11 


23 


3 


67 




30 




237 


12 


CdcwMa 


73 


4 


4 




171 




152 








24 




16 


445 


361 


16 


26 


5 


239 


23 


17 


2 


358 


3 


54 


7 ; 


181 


1C 


Costa Rica 


32 


1 






3 




19 


2 






4 




3 


61 


66 




8 




101 


9 


1 


2 


335 


1 


47 


2 ; 


70 




Cofaa 


8 








6 




13 








6 






33 


57 




2 




46 




1 




5 




7 




40 




Dominican Rsp. 


U 




















14 






25 


69 


6 


3 




55 


6 


1 


1 


129 




26 




113 


] 


Ecuador 


47 


2 


1 




10 




70 


8 






27 


3 


13 


168 


163 


9 


12 




223 


19 


4 




377 


10 


38 




163 


1C 


a Salvador 


2 








2 




16 


1 






6 




1 


27 


40 




2 




93 


5 






363 


5 


23 


2 


74 


15 




71 








1 




24 


1 






10 




1 


107 


69 




3 




299 


6 


4 


2 


556 


14 


110 


1 


178 


c 


Guiana & 


























































SRrinain 






















1 






1 


2 








1 








1 




3 


1 


7 


] 


Gdyma 










6 




3 


1 






2 




1 


12 


48 


1 






14 








4 




38 


3 


38 


4 


nm 


18 








2 




12 








6 






38 


71 




1 




62 


3 


1 




21 




19^ 




25 


£ 


Hondocas 


8 








7 




17 


1 






7 




1 


40 


58 




3 




123 


4 






153 




17 




70 


1 


Honduras (BrJ 


















1 




2 






3 


6 








17 


8 






2 




15 


3 


21 


] 


Jamaica 


9 




14 




7 




12 


1 






11 




1 


54 


4 




6 




19 


1 


1 




18 




42 


4 


33 


12 


Maodco 


94 




1 




5 




189 


11 






80 




11 


380 


334 


7 


45 


1 


565 


29 


16 


2 


1,063 


12 


85 


7 


153 


3 


Nieaiagua 


14 








8 




13 


1 






1 




1 


37 


90 


4 


3 




60 


9 


2 


1 


94 


1 


19 




55 


2 


Panama 


8 












14 








15 


1 


1 


38 


102 




4 




110 


11 


2 


1 


120 


1 


23 


1 


55 


2 


Paraguay 


6 




3 




6 




19 


1 






4 




1 


39 


103 




11 




95 


- 6 


1 


1 


57 




25 




S3 


4 




100 


2 


25 




20 




138 


8 


11 




9 


1 


U 


314 


230 


IS 


94 


2 


219 


18 


9 


2 


365 


4 


24 


4 


151 


12 


Trinidad &Tobago 


3 




1 




1 




18 


2 






1 




2 


26 


31 




2 


1 


5 








15 


1 


23 


4 


28 


£ 


Uruguay 


•27 




6 




6 




68 


5 






15 




9 


131 


124 


5 


38 


4 


146 


8 


3 


1 


338 


1 


46 




111 


C 


Vnaziiala 


80 


1 






1 




22 




9 




47 


3 


4 


163 


74 


5 


8 




184 




3 




402 


9 


49 


22 


261 


32 


Wastliidios:<BrO 


2 




5 




25 












8 






40 


25 




4 




24 




2 




16 




29 




19 




Ranch AoUllaa 










3 


















3 










6 


3 






32 




2 




21 


4 


Hath. Antilles 






















2 






2 










2 


3 










5 


1 




1 


lltilti-cooBtiy 














8 




13 


1 


238 


2 


3 


262 






























TOTAL 


976 


23 


100 




406 




1,177 


83 


62 


1 


666 


12 


119 


3,506 


3,748 


161 


507 


21 


3,608 


203 


149 


24 


6,414 


196 


1,099 


70 


3,326 


222 


Ilulti-Araa TOTAL 










t 




5 








483 


8 


8 


497 






























GKAMD TOTAL* 


16,856 


282 


3,623 


55 


6,434 


152 


6,876 


304 


146 


34 


3,714 


105 


932 


38,581 


38,336 


1,206 


8,820 


318 


12.136 


480 


2,541 


125 


7,720 


301 


5,760 


279 


19,418 


997 



* Du* to Ibo MCosMiy timo-lic in seloctioa and pto cam a nt of srantaaa, ospacially anwiamic aiaut a aa , tho affac£% of tlia sharply ndocod appropriatioaa for tfaa fUcai yaars 1968->1£ 
1970 flsoiis. Tto iocrtosa in appropriatioiis nuda Iqr Consrass for 1970 will ba faflactad hi fiscal 1971 ficnras. 



o 

ERIC 

MlffliffilffTIfliJ 



45 



TABLE 1-Continued 

(ER OF EXCHANGES WITH EACH COUNTRY, 1949-1970 

(Arrivals Only) 



1959- 

1963 



International Visitors 



Educa- 

tional 

travel 



Short- 

term 

grantees 



1S70 



1949- 1970 
1969 



1970 



5 

79 

24 

24 

4 

6 
14 
27 

6 

10 



U.5. totals, 
cumulative 



1949- 

1970 



18 



241 



54 

478 






262 



FOREIGN GRANTEES 



Academic 



Univernty 


Research 


Teachers 


University 


Educa- 


SpeciaUsts 


^dents 


scholars 






lecturers 


tional 

travel 






1 

1949- 


1970 


1940- 


1970 


1949- 


1970 


1949- 


1970 


1957- 


1S70 


1949- 


1970 


1969 




1969 




1969 




I9S9 




i 1969 




1969 




397 


29 


44 




152 


6 


23 


2 


215 


10 


111 


3 


2 








6 


2 






1 




13 




141 


8 


20 




210 


4 


2 


2 


439 


17 


19 


2 


656 


28 


119 


3 


310 


9 


33 


2 


868 


107 


160 


3 


425 


28 


49 


5 


222 


11 


23 


3 


67 




30 




361 


16 


26 


5 


239 


23 


17 


2 


358 


3 


54 


7 


66 




8 




101 


9 


1 


2 


335 


1 


47 


2 


57 




2 




46 




1 




5 




7 




69 


6 


3 




55 


6 


1 


1 


129 




26 




163 


9 


12 




223 


19 


4 




377 


10 


38 




40 




2 




93 


5 






383 


5 


23 


2 


69 




3 




299 


6 


4 


2 


556 


14 


110 


1 


2 








1 








1 




3 


1 


48 


1 






14 








4 




38 


3 


\ 71 




1 




62 


3 


1 




21 




19 




1 58 




3 




123 


4 






153 




17 




1 6 








17 


8 






2 




. 15 


3 


\ 4 




6 




19 


1 


1 




IS 




42 


4 


\ 334 


7 


45 


1 


565 


29 


16 


2 


1,063 


12 


85 


7 


r 90 


4 


3 




60 


9 


2 


1 


94 


1 


19 




t 102 




4 




110 


11 


2 


1 


120 


1 


23 


•il 


) 103 




11 




95 


6 


1 


1 


57 




25 




230 


15 


94 


2 


219 


18 


9 


2 


365 


4 


24 


4 


i 31 




2 


1 


5 








15 


1 


23 


4 


1 124 


5 


38 


4 


146 


8 


3 


1 


338 


1 


46 




\ 74 


5 


8 




184 




3 




402 


9 


49 


22 


) 25 




4 




24 




2 




16 




29 












6 


3 






32 




2 




i 








2 


3 










5 


1 


i 3,748 


161 


507 


21 


3,608 


203 


149 


24 


6,414 


196 


1,099 


70 


J 
























L 38,336 


1,206 


6,820 


318 


12,135 


480 


2,541 


125 


7,720 


301 


5,760 


279 



International Vis'lors 



1949- 

1969 



1970 



385 

4 

179 

561 

237 

181 

70 

40 

113 

163 

74 

178 

7 

38 

25 

70 

21 

33 

153 

55 

55 

93 

151 

28 

111 

261 

19 

21 



Foreign 

totals, 

cumulative 



1970 



67 

5 

40 

193 

59 

66 

16 

14 

48 

25 

32 

2 

8 

7 

5 

12 

17 

61 

17 

16 

11 

57 

11 

28 

69 

7 

5 



1949- 

1970 



1,394 

28 

1,050 

2,900 

1,112 

1.302 

644 

158 

410 

1,028 

620 

1,251 

16| 

ISO 

207 

429 

73 

140 

2.322 

340 

432 

236 

1,149 

115 

834 

1,050 

119 

68 

12 



U.S. AND 
FOREIGfi 
TOTALS 



1970 



85 

5 

40 

203 

70 

82 

19 

14 

61 

26 



2 

9 

7 

6 

12 

18 

72 
18 
17 
12 
68 
13 
37 

73 

7 

5 

3 



1949- 

1970 



1,635 

30 

1,104 

3,378 

1^94 

1,747 

70S 

191 

435 

1,196 

647 

1,358 

17 

162 

245 

469 
76 

194 

470 
435 

1,463 

141 

965 

1,213 

159 

71 

14 

262 



Area and Country 



LATIN 

AMERICA 

Argentina 

Banudos 

Bolivia 

Bra^ 

Chile 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 

Doinintcan Rep. 
Ecuador 
El Salvador 
Guatemala 
Guiana (Fr.) & 

' Surinam 

Gimna 

Haiti 

Hcnduras 

Honduras (Br.) 

Jamaica 

Meiclco 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Tritiidad & Tobago 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

West Indies: (Br.) 

French Antilles 

Neth. Antilles 

Multi-country 



62 



666 



119 



3.S3S 



483 



497 



19,749 1,017 



23,255 



TOTAL 



8 



497 



Multi- Area TOTAL 



and placement of grantees, especially academic grantees, ^ eff^ of the sharply 
made by Congress for 1970 will be reflet in fiscal 1971 figures. 



reduced appropriations for the fiscal years 1968—1969 ^ow up in these fiscal 



o 

ERIC 






31 



I 

f 

i 

f 

f 
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I 
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TABLE 2 



FIELDS OF SPECIALIZATION BY CATEGORY OF GRANTEE, Jul; 

(Arrivals Only) 





U.S. GRANTEES 


FOREIGN GRANTEES 


Fields of Specialization 


Academic 


International Visitors 


U.S. 


Academic 


Internal 
















totals 
















University 


Research 


Teachers 


University 


Education- 


Short-term 




UnhrersHy 


Research 


Teachers 


University 


Education- 


S 




students 


scholars 




lecturers 


al travel 


grantee^' 




students 


scholars 




lecturers 


al travel 




Hinunmes 




























HNEASrrS: 

ArelneolQgy 


1 


3 










4 


21 


1 




1 






Architecture 


6 






2 






8 


4 




2 






Paintittg, Sculpture 


8 












8 














Histoiy of Architecture 


6 












6 


3 


1 










Music 


32 






3 




2 


37 


1 












History of Music 


7 












7 


9 












Theatre Arts & History of 


4 










4 


8 


10 


4 




1 






Other 


5 


1 










6 


8 




9 








Fine Arts, Total 


69 


4 




5 




6 


84 


52 


10 


9 


4 






LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE: 




























Alrican 






















2 






Classical 


Z 


1 








1 


4 


2 


1 




1 






East Asian 




3 










3 








3 






East European, Slavic 


1 












1 








3 






West European 


50 


1 


20 


5 






76 


7 




39 


23 






Near East and South Asian 




















21 


4 






Romance 


9 






2 






11 






2 






U.S. and EncUsh 


3 




27 


56 




7 


93 


84 


6 


14 


2 






Other 


24 










I 


25 


18 


4 




1 






Language & Uteratura, Total 


89 


5 


47 


63 




9 


213 


111 


11 


7C 


41 






Library Science 
















4 


1 










LinzuisUcs, Philology 


3 


2 




10 




4 


19 


2C 


5 




3 






Museum Service 




























Philosophy 


7 






2 






9 


6 


4 




4 






Relli^ii 


6 


1 




2 






9 


11 












Humanities, Other 


3 






1 






4 


1 


2 










HUMANITIES. TOTAL 


177 


12 


47 


83 




19 


338 


205 


33 


83 


52 






SOCIAL SCIEIKES: 




























Anthropology 


1 






4 






5 


1 


1 




2 






Area Studies 








2 


6 




8 


2S 












Business Administratian 








6 


1 




7 


101 


2 






1 




(Communications 


3 




1 


2 




6 


12 


14 


1 






3 




Economics 


5 


1 




IS 




5 


30 


81 


13 




3 


41 




Geomapfay 

histoK 


1 




5 


3 






9 


8 




4 


Z 






AMem 






















1 






East Aslan 




2 




1 






3 








1 






Enropean 


2 


2 










4 




6 




2 






Latin Arurrican 


2 












2 




1 










Near &st ai 'd South Mian 




3 










3 




2 




2 


18 




U.S. History aud (^Ilzation 


1 




3 


2f> 






30 


6 


4 


2 






World 












1 


1 






6 








Other 


38 


1 










39 


7 












History, Total 


43 


8 


3 


27 




1 


82 


-13 


13 


8 


6 


18 




industry 
















1 












Labor, Industrial RelatioDS 




1 








5 


6 










15 




law 


6 






11 




6 


23 


69 


13 




6 




Political Science 


13 


4 




16 




2? 


53 


50 


7 




2 


28 




pQfcholQgy 




1 


1 


10 




2 


’4 


31 


3 


1 


2 






Psblie Administration 


1 






1 






2 


8 


1 






1 




Sodal Scieitco 






1 








1 




1 


36 









32 

47 



TABLE 2 

SPECIALIZATION BY CATEGORY OF GRANTEE, July 1, 19S9-June 30, JS70 

(Arrivals Only) 




Indusby . , 

Libor, Industrial halations 

Law 

Political Sdenca 
Psydrakcy 

Public Administritton 
Social SdoMo 



o 

ERIC 



48 






TABLE 2— Continued 



O 

ERIC 




FIELDS OF SPECIALIZATION BY CATEGORY OF GRANTEE, July 



(Arrivals Only) 





U.S. GRANTEES 


FOREIGN OtANTEES 


' Fields of Speclalizatioji 




Acedemie 




International Visitois 






Academic 




Internatic 












U.S. 


























totals 
















Univeisily 


Research 


Teachers 


Unhraraty 


Education- 


Short-term 




UnhrersHy 


Research 


Teachers 


UnhrersHy 


Education- 


Sp. 




students 


scholars 




lecturers 


al travel 


grantees 




students 


scholars 




lecturers 


al travel 


Social Work and WeKare 


1 


1 




6 






8 


5 


11 




1 






Sociology 


1 


1 


1 


9 




2 


14 


31 


2 




5 






Urban Housing & Planntnz 


2 


1 




1 




3 


7 


10 












Women's Ors. & AcUWties 










25 




25 














Youth Organizations & Activities 










1 


2 


3 










75 




Other 


3 








1 




4 


4 










SOCIAL SCIENCES, TOTAL 


30 


18 


12 


117 


34 


52 


313 


453 


67 


49 


29 


182 




AGRICULTURE, FOOD SCIENCES: 




























Asricultnre 




1 




1 






2 


5 


1 










Food Technolosy 




1 










1 


1 


1 










Home Econonin, Dietetics 






2 








2 


5 




2 








Other 


1 


1 




3 






5 


28 


4 






2 




A6R1., FOOD SCIENCES, TOTAL 


I 


3 


2 


4 






10 


40 


6 


2 




2 




MEDICAL SCIENCES 


3 


1 




5 






9 


39 


49 




4 


8 




NATURAL A PHY. SCIENCES^ 




























Chemistiy 


2 


2 


' 4 


15 




1 


24 


25 


33 


7 


1 






Computer Sciences 






1 


6 






7 




4 


1 








Earth Sciences 




2 




2 






4 


5. 


3 










Life Sdeno^ 


4 


9 


1 


11 




2 


27 


29 


57 


c 








Gen. Science, History of Sdenca 




















1 








Mathematies, StatEstie^ 


2 




3 


14 






19 


73 


14 




10 






Phyticr 


t 


3 


2 


n 




1 


20 


50 


22 


4 


1 






Space Sdences 


1 


1 




2 




2 


6 


1 












Other 








1 






1 


4 












NAT.. PHYS. SCIENCES, TOTAL 


10 


17 


11 


G4 




6 


108 


187 


133 


36 


12 






EN6INEiatlll6,TlUHSr0inAn0R 
















179 












Ensineering 




2 


1 


8 






11 


15 


1 


4 


3 




Transportation 
















12 












ENGINEEP'NG, TRANSP. TOTAL 




2 


1 


8 






11 


191 


15 


1 


4 


3 




EDUCATION: 




























Admini^ation & Sopervision 
Art & Music Edocstioa 






4 








4 


3 


10 


43 

4 




1 




English As A Foreign Language 


1 




37 


11 




9 


58 


25 


1 


80 








Oementaiy end fte-Schoo! 






25 


8 




8 


25 


3 




55 


24 






General 




1 






17 


1 


1 


3 


6 




< Pfajrsical 






3 


1 






4 


1 




4 








Remedial 






1 








1 






1 








Science Education 






2 


1 






3 






22 








Secondary 
















1 




55 








Teacher Training & Metbodolagy 








1 








6 


2 


41 








Vocationaf 






7 








T 


47 












Other 


10 


1 




1 




2 


14 


1 


1 








EDUCATION. TOTAL 


11 


2 


79 


23 




19 


134 


87 


15 


309 


24 


7 




MISCELLANEC'JS: 




























LIBERAL ARTS 












9 


9 


3 












SPORTS 




















95 




OBSERVATION OF U.S. 


























OTHER 
















1 












TOTAL 












9 


9 


4 








99 




GRAND TOTAL 


282 


55 


152 


304 


34 


105 


932 


1.206 


318 


480 


125 


301 





. / 



49 



TABLE 2— Continued 

LIZATBON BY CATEGORY OF GRANTEE, July 1, 1969-June 30, 1970 



(Arrivals Only) 



RANTEES 


FOREIGN 6RMTEES 




U.S. 

AND 

FOR- 

EIGN 

TOTALS 


Fields of Specialization 




International Visitois 


U S. 


Academic 


Intern 


lational Vbitr 


)rs 


Foreign 

totals 


Unnrer»ty 

lecturers 


Education- 
al travel 


Short-teira 


totals 


Unhieisitir 

students 


Research 

scholars 


Teachers 


University 

lecturers 


Education- 
al travel 


SpeciaUsts 


Leaders 


6 

9 

1 


25 

1 

1 


2 

3 

2 


8 

14 

7 

25 

3 

4 


5 

31 

10 

4 


11 

2 




1 

5 


75 


87 

1 

1 

2 


44 

1 

5 


107 

41 

55 

2 

82 

4 


115 

55 

62 

27 

85 

8 


Social WMh and Welfare 
Soddofor.. 

Urban Housing & Planning 
Women's Org- & ^ 

Youth Organbcatisss & Activities 
Other 

SOCIAL SCIENCES, TOTAL 


117 


34 


52 


313 


453 


67 


49 


29 


182 


194 


761 


1,735 


2,048 


1 

3 






2 

1 

2 

5 


5 
1 

6 

28 


1 

1 

4 


2 




2 


1 

4 


22 

5 


28 

2 

9 

43 


30 

3 

11 

48 


AGRICULTURE, FOOD SCIENCES: 

Agriculture 

Food Tacimoiogy 

Home Economics, Dietetics 

Other 

AGRl., FOOD SCIENCES, TOTAL 


4 






10 


40 


6 


2 




2 


5 


27 


82 


92 


5 






9 


39 1 


49 




4 


8 


2 


16 


113 


127 


MEDICAL SCIENCES 


15 

6 

2 

11 

14 

13 

2 

1 




1 

2 

1 

2 


24 

7 

4 

27 

19 

20 
6 
1 


25 

5 

29 

73 

50 

1 

4 


33 

4 

3 

57 

14 

22 


7 

1 

5 

1 

18 

4 


1 

10 

1 




3 

2 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

7 


67 

6 

9 

95 

3 
117 

84 

1 

4 


91 

13 

13 

122 

3 

136 

104 

5 


NATURAL « PHYS. SCIENCES: 

Chemtsby 

Computer Sciences 

Earth Sdenees 

Life Sciences 

Gen. Sdence, History of Science 
Matiiematics, Statistics 
Physics 

-Space Sdencss 
Other 

NAT., PHYS. SCIENCES, TOTAL 


64 




6 


108 


187 


133 


36 


12 




. 5 


13 


386 


494 


8 






11 


179 

12 


15 


1 


4 


3 


2 


3 

4 


207 

18 


218 

16 


ENGlNEERINGtTRANSPORIATION 

Engineerlttg 

Transportation 

engineering. TRANSP. TOTAL 


8 






11 


191 


15 


1 


4 


3 


2 


7 


223 


234 


11 

a 

1 

1 

1 

1 




9 

8 

2 


4 

58 

25 

17 

4 

1 

3 

1 

7 

14 


3 

25 

3 

1 

1 

1 

6 

47 


10 

1 

1 

2 

1 


43 

4 

80 

55 

3 

4 
1 

22 

55 

41 

1 


24 


1 

6 


15 

1 

1 

27 

1 

1 

1 


12 

2 

1 

65 

1 

4 

5 

4 

2 

9 


84 

6 

108 

59 

127 

7 

5 

27 

56 

54 

2 

59 


84 

10 

166 

84 

144 

11 

6 

30 

56 

55 

9 

73 


EDUCATION: 

Admittistratioa & Supervision 

Art & Music Education 

Elfish As A Foreign Language 

rementiiy and Pre-School 

General 

Physical 

Remedial 

Science Education 

Tndkv^?^ning & Methoddc^ 

Vocational 

Other 


23 




19 


134 


87 


15 


309 


24 


7 


47 


105 


594 


728 


eoucah:^n, total 






9 


9 


3 

1 








99 


1 


1 


3 

2 

99 

1 


3 

1 


MISCELLANEOUS: 

uberalarts 

SPORTS 

OBSERVATION OF U.S. 
OTHER 






9 


9 


4 








99 


1 


1 


105 


114 


TOTAL 


304 


34 


105 


932 


1,206 


318 


480 


125 


301 


279 


-997 


3,706 


4,638 


GRAND TOTAL 




5G 
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TABLE 3 

DISTRIBUTION OF GRANTEES IN THE UNITED STATES 19S2JSB7-, 191 

Arrivals Only (Except for 1970) 



State or Territory 



Arrivals 



1952-1967 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Califomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 



From 

U.S. 



o 

ERIC 



Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
MalM 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
CMahoma 

CfSCEOD 

Penikvlvania 
- Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virpnia 
Washington 
WestViririnia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Dt^ctof 
Columbia 
Guam 



51 



To 

U.S. 



From 

.S. 



190 

19 

177 

121 

3,643 

417 

858 

114 

434 

278 

137 

101 

1,640 

727 

462 

451 

250 

264 

181 

602 

1,654 

1,308 

833 

135 

519 

130 

220 

52 

163 

1,191 

166 

4,754 

517 

97 

1,187 



460 

1,626 

211 

167 

121 

323 

801 

191 

124 

507 

620 

128 

727 

75 

527 



143 

6 

294 

133 

5,079 

995 

1,298 

104 

492 

399 

51 

46 

3,615 

1,729 

739 

1,150 

170 

345 

180 

670 

4,422 

2349 

1387 

46 

650 



183 

11 

154 

1,346 

139 

6,840 

725 

47 

2,181 

325 

702 

2,880 

343 

144 

58 

459 

1,600 

253 

159 

407 

1,161 



1,637 

45 

932 



1968 



11 

2 

13 

4 

254 

27 

42 

6 

26 

20 

11 

7 
94 
48 

29 

31 
12 
12 

4 

32 
80 
68 

30 
9 

34 

5 

8 
3 
9 

76 

9 
232 

19 

7 

56 

9 

37 

106 

14 

10 



13 



36 



1969 



From 

U.S. 



To 

U.S. 



23 

8 

405 

66 

44 

4 

39 

30 

11 

89 

199 

127 

34 

59 

4 

19 

11 

28 

260 

137 

70 

3 

34 

6 

26 



10 

92 

11 

421 

28 

6 

133 

8 

48 

196 

16 

7 

2 

11 

lU 

22 

10 

30 

59 

3 

155 

4 

108 



10 



23 

9 

213 

23 

51 

5 

15 

12 

9 

7 

98 

33 

25 

32 

U 

15 

5 

46 

78 

57 

38 

5 

38 



15 

214 

28 



6 

43 

2 

17 



Arrivab, extensions & 
renewals 



1970 



From U.S. 



Arriv. Ext. & 
renew. 



19 

4 

453 

41 

60 

1 

32 

25 

4 
2 

234 

132 

59 

49 

5 
18 

7 

30 
219 
120 

62 

4 

31 

5 
5 
2 

8 
67 

7 
378 

35 

5 

127 

10 

46 

197 

17 

3 

4 
16 

109 

8 
7 

18 
54 

2 

95 

1 

81 



13 
2 

142 

14 
10 

1 

12 

9 

9 

3 



11 



12 

107 



To U.S. 



ExL & 
ArrivJ renew. 



10 

1 

13 
4 

343 

29 

35 

3 

32 

22 

3 

2 

129 

92 

35 

26 

3 

14 

4 
26 

174 
( 73 



20 

1 



231 

35 



60 



19 

125 

10 



13 



10 



52 



43 



10 

3 

10 

5 

356 

54 

57 

3 

22 

28 

5 

3 

225 

95 

48 

50 

12 

30 

1 

47 

243 

129 

64 

5 

40 

4 
11 



Total 

arrivals 



1952-1970 



From 

U.S. 



12 

64 

11 

353 

56 

1 

100 

14 

33 

188 

28 

4 

1 

16 

82 

13 

8 

22 

55 

3 



214 

21 

226 

136 

4,252 

481 

959 

126 

487 

319 

166 

118 

1,900 

830 

528 

527 

283 

295 

197 



To 

U.S. 



168 

11 

349 

149 

6,280 

1,131 

1,437 

112 

595 

476 



1,850 

1,470 

922 

150 

602 

139 
241 

62 

194 

1,358 

202 

5,307 

572 

116 

1,324 

297 

533 

1,880 

241 

191 

135 

355 

944 

225 

140 
581 
696 
145 
845 

80 

604 



139 

4,177 

2,080 

867 

1484 

182 

396 

202 

754 

5.075 

3-179 

1,465 

57 

741 

100 

217 

13 

186 

1,568 

163 

74T0 

'J23 

62 

2,501 

348 

815 

3,398 



160 

67 

499 

1,908 

293 

178 

477 

1,306 

101 

1,939 

51 

1,164 



Arrivals 



State or Territory 


1952- 


1967 


1968 


19 


From 

U.S. 


To 

U.S. 


From 

U.S. 


To 

U.S. 


From 

U.S. 


Puerto Rico 


90 


1,212 


5 


96 


z 


Virgin Islands 


5 








L 


Multi-state 




26,889 




1,712 




Outside U.S. 


48 


2 


3 




4 


TOTAL 


31,013 


77,900 


1,764 


5,043 


1,613 



TABLE 



COUNTRIES WITH 
AGREEM 

(Dollar Equ 



Country 


Cost-sh 

agreemenl 


Aostrdia 

Austria 

Balgium/Luxembourg 

China 


A 


Qirprus 


Sep! 


DeiuMrk 

France 


Fet 


Gennany 


Nove 


Iceland 


Fefc 


Israel 

liaiy 

Netherlands 


B 


New Zmland 


Fi 


Norway 
Portugw 
Spain 
Sweden 
United Kingdom 
Yugoslavia 


1 


TOTAL 





‘ In ndditian. irelind providad $39,608 in Irish eoui 
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TABLE 3 

RANTEES in the united states 1952-1967; 1968, 1969 and 1970 



Arrivals Only (Except for 1970) 



Arrivals, extensions & | Total 

renewals arrivals 



1970 



I From U.S. 

To . 

U.S. fArriv! Ext & 
renew. 



8 

3' 

19 13 

4 2 
453 142 
41 14 



60 
1 
32 
25 

4 
2 

234 
132 
59 
49 

5 

18 

7 

30 
219 
120 

62 

4 

31 

5 
5 
2 

8 

378 107 

3SI 8 



10 

1 

12 

9 

9 

3 

68 

22 

12 

13 

10 

4 
7 

12 

38 

37 

21 

1 

11 

2 

61 

3 

11 



5 

127 

10 

46 

197 

17 

3 

16 

109 

8 

7 

18 
54 

2 

95 

1 

81 



To U.S. 



, Ext. & 
ArrivJ renow. 



lat 

zl' 

4 

343 

29 

35 

3 

32 

22 

3 

2 

129 

92 

35 

26 

3 

14 

4 
26 

174 

73 

46 

4 

26 



14 

63 

6 

231 

35 

4 
60 

5 
19 

125 

10 



10 

3 

10 

5 

356 

54 

57 

3 

22 

28 

5 

3 

225 

95 

48 

50 

12 

30 

1 



1952-1970 



From 

U.S, 



To 

U.S. 



214 

21 

226 

136- 

4,252 

481 

959 

126 

48> 

319 

166 

118 

1,900 

830 

528 

527 

283 

295 

197 



168 

11 

349 

149 

6,280 

1,131 

1,437 

112 

595 

476 

69 

139 

4,177 

2,080 

867 

1,284 

182 

396 

202 



47 


692 


754 


243 


1,850 


5,075 


129 


1,470 


3,179 


64 


922 


1,465 


5 


150 


57 


40 


602 


741 


4 


139 


100 


11 


241 


217 


1 


62 


13 


12 


194 


186 


64^ 


1,358 


1,568 


11 


202 


163 


353 


5,307 


7,87P 


56 


572 


823 


1 


116 


62 


100 


1,324 


2,501 


14 


297 


348 


33 


533 


815 


188 


1,880 


3,336 


28 


241 


38C 


4 


191 


160 


1 


135 


67 


16 


355 


499 


82 


944 


1,508 


13 


225 


293 


8 


140 


178 


22 


581 


477 


55 


696 


1,306 


3 


145 


101 


88 


845 


1,939 


3 


80 


51 


52 


604 


1,164 




3 







Arrivals 


Arrivals, extensions & 
renewals 


Total 

arrivals 


State or Territory 


1952-1967 


1968 


1969 


19 


70 


1952- 


-1970 


From 

U.S. 


To 

U.S. 


Frmn 

U.S. 


To 

U.S. 


From 

U.S. 


To 

U.S. 


From U.S. 


To U.S. 


From 

U.S. 


To 

U.S. 


Arriv, 


Ext & 
renew. 


Aniv. 


Ext & 
renew. 


Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 
Mutti*$tate 
Outside U.S. 


90 

5 

48 


1,212 

26,889 

2 


5 

3 


96 

1,712 


2 

1 

4 


j8 

1,914 

36 


2 

1 




32 

1,632 

35 


2 

7 


99 

6 

56 


1,398 

32.147 

73 


TOTAL 


31,013 


77,900 


1,764 


5,043 


1,613 


4,937 


932 


96 


3,706 


2,777 


35,322 

126,1 


91,586 

308 













TABLE 4 

COUNTRIES WITH COST-SHARING 

agreements* 

(DoUar Equivalent) 



Country 



Australia 

Austria 

BelEium/Luxambourg 
China 
CypriK 
Denmark 
Franca 
Germany 
!cc!^d 
Israel 
Italy 
Netherlanrte 
New Zealand 
Norway 
Portugal 
Spain 
Swwn 
United Kingdom 
Yugoslavia 



Cost^sharing 
egreament signed 



TOTAL 



August 28, 1964 
June 25, 1963 

April 23, 1964 
September 7, 10^ 
February 25, 19K 
Kay 7, 1965 
November 20, 1962 
Mmiary 13, 1964 
March 23, 1967 

February 3, 1970 
March 16, 1964 

June 28, 1963 
May 10, 1965 



Cmtiibution 
FY 1970 



150.000 
66,000 
15,300 

2,400 

20,000 

224,820 

738,030 

1,137 

4,286 

240.000 
60,000 
56,421 
28,000 

5,240 

75.000 
10,638 

40.000 

30.000 



1,969,272 



' In addition, Ireland provided $89,608 i 



, Irish eoonterpart fuiids unddr a special exchange agreement. 



o 
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TABLE b 



TOTAL PARTICIPANTS IN THE PROGRAM, 1970 

(Arrivals Pius Grant Extensions and Renewals) 



Aim 


U.S. GRANTEES 


FOREIGN GRANTEES 


U.S.aod 

toraign 

rotel 

partidpants 


Arrivals 


Extensions 

and 

roneiMls 


Total 

U.S. 

partJdpants 


Arrivals 


and 

lanawals 


Total 
foreign 
jsrtid pants 


Latin America and Caribbean 
V/astem Europe 
Astern Enropa 
Africa 

riaar East-Sooth Asia 
East Asia and 

Multi-?'^ 


lla 

457 

68 

47 

82 

151 

8 


10 

43 

4 

13 

8 

18 


129 

500 

72 

60 

90 

169 

8 


898 

1,302 

116 

400 

430 

560 


321 

880 

38 

155 

792 

591 


1,219 

2,182 

154 

555 

1,222 

1,151 


1,348 

2,682 

226 

615 

1,312 

1,320 

8 


T0TAI.1970 


932 


96 


1,028 


3,706 


2,777 


6,483 


7,511 


TOTAL 1969 


1,613 


135 


1,748 


4,937 


3,284 


8,221 


9,969 


Parcant changs FY 1970 
overFY I9f9 


-42% 


-28% 


-41% 


-56% 


-16% 


-21% 


-25% 



TABLE 



SOURCES OF FUNDS 
FISCAL YEARS 1! 

(Doliirs 



SOURCE OF FUNDS 



MUTUAL EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL EXCHANGE ACT 
APPROPRIATION 
OTHER FUNDS AVAILABLE 

IntMnatioul Educational Exchansa AcUidtias (Spa- 
dal Foraign Curmnor Proenm Appropriab^s) 
Rasarva Funds on Hand, Binational Educational 
Foundations and Commissions 
Educational Exchange Funds, Payment by Finland, 
World War I Debt 

Foraign Gove rn tnent Contributions to Cost-sharing 
Agraamonts 

Irish Counterpart Funds 



TOTAL OTHER FUNDS 



GRAND TOTAL 



TABLE 6 



WOMEN GRANTEES AS COMPARED TO TOTAL 
EXCHANGES, JULY 1, 19S9-JUNE 30, 1970 

(Arrivals Only) 



Araa 


Students & 
ed. travel 


Leclurors & 
res. scholars 


Teachers 


Leaders & 
professionals 


Total 


Women 


All 


Women 


All 


Women 


All 


Woman 


All 


Woman 


All 


U,S. GRANTEES 






















Latin America and 






















Caribbean 


16 


24 


4 


83 








12 


20 


119 


Westetn Europe 


77 


205 


7 


127 


42 


116 


1 


9 


127 


457 


Eastam Europe 


8 


22 


2 


26 






5 


20 


15 


68 


Africa 








23 


7 


17 


4 


7 


11 


47 


Near East-South Asia 


7 


16 


2 


43 




5 




18 


9 


82 


East Asia and Paelfie 


-14 


49 


2 


57 


3 


14 


1 


31 


20 


151 


Multi-aroa 














2 


8 


2 


8 


TOTAL, U.S. 


122 


316 


17 


359 


52 


152 


13 


105 


204 


932 


FOREIGN GRANTEES 






















Latin America and 






















Caribbean 


65 


357 


7 


45 


97 


203 


37 ■ 


293 


236 


898 


Western Europe 


139 


617 


23 


226 


91 


195 


35 


264 


288 


1,302 


Eastern Europe 


10 


33 


5 


50 


5 


7 


6 


26 


26 


116 


Africa 


6 


97 




8 


2 


10 


21 


285 


29 


400 


Near East-South Asia 


39 


177 


8 


56 


12 


44 


20 


153 


79 


430 


East Asia and Pddfic 


45 


226 


3 


38 


3 


21 


15 


255 


66 


560 


TOTAL, FOREIGN 


304 


1,507 


46 


443 


210 


480 


164 


1,276 


724 


3,706 


GRAND TOTAL 


426 


1,823 


. 63 


802 


262 


632 


177 


1,381 


92S 


4.638 



TABLE ; 

TOTAL FUNDS OBLIGAT 

1966-Ti 



(Dollars; 



PROGRAM ACTIVITY 


1966 


1967 




EXCHANGE OF PERSONT: 
Exchanges with 127 
countries a::d 
Tarritnias 
Assistencoto high 
School (Teen-age) 

Speciat Programs for 
Non-Grant Students 
Volunteers to America 


839,929,279 

385,000 

394,816 


rS3,134,048 

200,000 

271,549 

73,000 


$33 


TOTAL. EXCHANGE 
OF PERSONS 


40,709.095 


35,678,597 


33 


AID TO AMERiCAN- 
SP0K50RED SCHOOLS 
abroad 

DJLTURAL PRESENTATIONS 
MULTILATERAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS ACTtVinES 
PROGRAM SERVICES COST 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE 


3,176,636 

2,774,140 

460,226 

7,152,312 

2,491,435 


2,899,931 

1,606,397 

477,891 

7,146,572 

2,491,225 


2: 

2 

G 

2 


GRAND TOTAL 


56,763,844 


50,300,613 


4/ 



> 



THE PROGRAM, 1970 

bns and Renewals) 





FOREIGN GRANTEES 


U.S, and 
foraign 
total 

participants 


b 


Arrivals 


Extafislov 
■nd ^ 
nMMls 


Total 

fortign 

Mrticipanb 




89S 

1302 

116 

400 

430 

560 


321 

880 

38 

155 

792 

591 


1,219 

2,182 

154 

555 

1,222 

1,151 


1,348 

2,682 

226 

515 

1,312 

1,320 

8 




3,706 


2,777 


6,483 


7,511 




4,937 


3,284 


8,221 


9,969 




-26% 


-16% 


-21% 


-25% 



TABLE 7 



SOURCES OF FUNDS PROGRAMMED, 
FISCAL YEARS 1969 AND 1970 

(Dollars) 



SOURCE OF FUNDS 


1969 


1970 


Diffaranca 
lncratse(4-) 
DtcraasaC— ) 


MUTUAL EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL EXCHANGE ACT 
APPROPRIATION 


$31,389,503 


$32498,562 


$4-909,059 


OTHER FUNDS AVAILABLE 

Intamational EdiicatiotMl Excbanga Activities (Spe- 
cial Foreign Currency Program Appropriations) 


1,033,328 


311,000 


—722,328 


Reserve Funds on Hand, Binational Educational 
Foundations and Commissions 


831,055 


788,000 


—43,055 


Educational Exchange Funds, Payment by Finland, 
World War I Debt 


391320 


358,135 


—33,185 


Foreign Government (^ntributions to Cost-sharing 

Agraemenb 


1,7S< .464 


1,969,272 


+174,808 


Irish Counterpart Funds 


89,608 


89,608 




TOTAL OTHER FUNDS 


4,139,775 


3,516,015 


—623,760 


GRAND TOTAL 


35,529478 


35,814,577 j 


j +285499 



i 



)MPARED TO TOTAL 
L969-JUNE 30, 1970 

ily) 



Teachers 


LeadeisA 


Total 






professionals 






omen 


All 


Woman 


AH 


Women 


AH 








12 


20 


119 


42 


116 


1 


9 


127 


457 






5 


20 


15 


68 


7 


17 


4 


7 


11 


47 




5 




18 


9 


82 


3 


14 


1 


31 


20 


151 




o 


8 


2 


8 


52 


152 


13 


105 


204 


932 


97 


203 


67 


293 


236 


898 


91 


195 


35 


264 


288 


1302 


5 


7 


6 


26 


26 


116 


2 


10 


21 


285 


29 


400 


12 


44 


20 


153 


79 


430 


3 


21 


15 


255 


66 


560 


210 


4^ 


164 


1476 


724 


3,706 


262 


632 


177 


1381 


928 


4,638 



TABLE 8 

TOTAL FUNDS OBLIGATED, FISCAL YEARS 

1966-70 

(Dollars) 



PROGRAM ACTIVITY 


1966 


1967 


1988 


1969 


1970 


Percent 

change 

1970 

1969 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS: 
Exchanges wRh 127 
countries and 
Territories 
Asristance to High 
School (Teen-age) 

Special Programs for 
Non-Grant Stndants 
Voluntaais to Amarica 


$39,929,279 

385,000 

394316 


$35,134,048 

200.000 

271.549 

73,000 


$33.079387 

180.000 

362,600 

99336 


$23438,25:1 

182,7^ 

400,000 

37,708 


$23,760,685 

208450 

445,196 




TOTAL, EXCHANGE 
OF PERSONS 


40,709,095 


35.678,597 


33.722323 


23,858,721 


24.414.131 


+ 2% 


AID TO AMERICAN- 
SPONSORED SCHOOLS 
ABROAD 

CULTURAL PRESENTATIONS 
MULTILATERAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS ACTIVITIES 
PROGRAM SERVICES COST 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE 


3.176,636 

2,774,140 

460,226 

7,152.312 

2391.435 


2.899331 

1,606,397 

477.891 

7,1463ra 

2,491425 


2,052,937 

1.575.487 

405.771 

6.804.143 

2,499,632 


1,599342 

l,199,eiCi 

433,522 

6,160,583 

2477.500 


1.599,661 

596,182 

484,742 

6344,709 

2.375,152 


-50% 

+12% 


GRAND TOTAI 


56.763.844 


50,300,613 


47,060,493 


35.529478 


35,814,577 


+ 1% 
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TABLE 9 



i 

I 



i 

i 



i 




ERIC 

Mi’lliitlfflffriTEB 



EXPENDITURES BY COUNTRY, UNDER IWUTUAL EDUCATIONAL AND 
EXCHANGE ACT (P.L.87-256) DURING FISCAL YEAR 1S70 



(Dollars) 

(Coonti, mill* iiKlode amoonb for Exchanco of Ponons, Cuttoial Prawifationt and AM to Amarican-Sponaoiad Sehoob AJaoad) 



Country 


Expanditoras I 


Country 


Expandlturas 


Countnf 


Expandituras | 




AFRICA 

Alsnria 

Aofoto 

Botswana 

Bunmdi 




S127.822 

177,033 

96,976 

59,658 


Uppor Volta 
Zambia 
Ragional 
Cooparation with 
■Privata Institutions 


612,072 

126496 

431,705 

42,394 


WESTERN EUROPE 
Austria 

Balgiom/Luxambotirg 

Canada 

Danmarlc 

Rnland 

Franca 

niNlUf 


6319,727 

188414 

2481 

112424 




CasMfooo 
Contral African Rapublio 
disd 


91,108 
17,588 
21 645 


TOTAL 


4,613422 


417,915 

615,720 

1,601,561 




Congo- Kinshasa 
Oahomajr 
Equatorial Golnaa 
Ethiopia 
Gabon 
Gambia 
Ghana 
Guinea 
ivoiy Coast 
Konya 

1 ymfwft 

Liberia 

Utoa 

Malagaqr RapaMic.. 

Maianri 

Mali 


107. 

47. j8 

34,356 

136,784 

7,464 

16,034 

191,284 

40,920 

64,573 

53,495 

42,154 

430435 

405 

32,506 


AMERICAN REPOBUCS 
Arganona 
Barbados 
Bolivia 
Br^l 

Britisb Honduras 


426,304 

16429 

258470 

772443 

29,137 


Iceland 

Iraland 

Italy 

Malta 

Natbariands 

Norvsr 
Pt,rtngal 
Spain 
Swadan 
Unttad Kingdom 
Ragional 
Cooparaticn with 
Privata Institutions 


39,818 
127486 
666,440 
6,108 
191,807 
116,^0 
tt7 oca. 




Chile 

Colombia 


374405 

440,146 


o/ 

325429 

108,701 

322427 

150,112 

105,000 




Costa Rka 
Curariff 
Dominican Rapublic 
Eenador 
El Salvador 


58.086 

13,176 

103426 

274486 

55,074 




20411 

80,629 


Gnatamala 

Guyana 


101,146 


total 


5406,074 




Maorttania 

Mamitiiis 

lUofocco 

Nicm 

Nicaria 

Rwanda 


3445 

41,691 

206,088 

227,033 

36,731 

172,460 

25472 


Haiti 
Hoodmas 
Jamaica 
H ftinkjoa 
Mmdeo 
HicirNpa 
Panama 


- 114Z7 — 

^ 59.847 

47,023 
9,863 
477,285 
76,154 
64498 
110,752 
465,140 
3,991 
80,625 
128,489 


EASTERN EUROPE 
Bulgaria 
CzacbosloraUa 
Hoogaiy 
Poland 
Rumania 


55408 

51444 

6,625 

338,003 

268,606 

628,729 

543406 

8,426 

74.000 




Siam Loom 
Somalia 
South Africa 
Sootbani Rhodasia 
Sudan 


54,^ 

67,712 

48,494 

365,780 

374453 


Paiagorr; 

fmn 

Surinam 

Trinidad 

Uruguay 


U.S.S.R. 
Yugoslavia 
Ragional 
Cooparation with 
Privata Institutions 




29,602 


Vanezn^ 


218,043 — 

312,646 


'^nT4i 


•1,974,447 




Swaziland 


67,002 


Ranonai 
Coopatition witb 
Prnmta Institutions 


lUi AL 




Tanzania 

To» 


105429 

34,914 


30.000 


EASTJBU 


530,325 




TuoiM 


79491 


TOTAL 


5,107436 


Australia 




Uganda 


160,919 


Burma 
Cambodia 
China (Taiwan) 


22,719 

1,933 

271,899 






















X 

III 


71464 

269,606 

.6799415 















• ladodas fnralfn foaammant cootribatioos and other funds. 





TABLE 9 



tY COUNTRY, UNDER WUTUAL EDUCATIONAL 
lANGE ACT (P.L.87-256) DURING FISCAL YEAR 



AND 

1970 



CULTURAL 



(Dollars) 

t.!s includ. tmouirt* for Excteng. of Ponoo*. Culti.r.1 Pn-nWions md Aid to Aau^-ioin-SDOBSOfod Schools fimO) 



Country 


Expenditures 


Country 


Expenditures 


Country 


Expenditures 


Uppvr Volta 
Zambia 
Ra^onal 
Cooperation with 
■Piivata Institutions 


$12,072 

126,296 

431,70C 

42,394 


WESTERN EUROPE 
Austria 

Belgium/Luxambourg 

Canada 

Omnurt 


$319,727 
186314 
2,881 
112,824 
417 915 


cast ASIA (con*t0 

Koree 

Laos 

MalSS 

New Zealand 
Pbilippioes 


. 1,173 
172,990 
232.704 
188.047 
176357 


TOTAL 


4,613,222 


France 

Germany 


615,720 

1,601,561 


Singapore 
Suva. C.D. 


53,363 

7,670 

359,706 


AHERICJM REPUBLICS 
Argentina 
Barbados 
Bolhria 
Brazil 


426304 
16,529 
, 258370 

772343 


Icaland 

Ireland 

Italy 

Malta 

Netiwrlands 

Nomray 


39,818 
127.986 
666,440 
6,108 
191307 
116,950 1 


I iMllnwe 

O.H. Trust Territories 
Viet-Nam 
Ragional 
Cooperation with 
Printa lostitDtions 


3,669 

194.087 

400.172 

557,162 


British Koadnras 
Cbila 
Cotombia 
Costa Rica 
Curacao 
Dominican Rapubllc 
Ecuador 
El Salvador 


29,137 

374,805 

440,146 

58,086 

13,176 

103326 

274,286 

55,074 


Portugal 
Spain 
Semdon 
Unitad Kingdom 
Ragional 
Cooperatioo with 
Prmta Institutions 


87,95^' 
325,529 
108 /Oi 


TOTAL 


4395.066 


322I227 

150.112 

105,090 


REAR EAST 3 SOUTH ASIA 
/igbanisten 
Csylon 
Pypras 


164.932 

265,472 

112,440 


Guatiunala 

Guyana 


101,146 


TOTAL 


5306.074 


Greece 

India 


418,489 

889.623 

381.125 

107.161 

64,607 

6,930 

91392 

196327 

275.722 

6,429 

17325 

476393 

40,754 

312.466 


Haiti 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

Martiniquo 

Mexico 

Higtfapia 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Panj 

Surinam 

Trinidad 

Uruguay 


II 


eastern EUROPE 
Bulgaria 
Czachoslflvekia 
. Hnngaiy 
Poland 
Rumania 

u.s.s.^ 

Yugoslavia 
Regional 
Cooperation with 
Private Institutions 


55308 

51344 

6,625 

338,003 

268.606 

628,729 

543.206 

8.426 

74.000 


Israel 
Jordan 
Kuwait 
Lebenon 
Nepal 
Pakislan 
Saudi Arabia 
Sonthera Yemtn 
Turlny 

Unitad Arab LepnbUc 
Ruimsal 


Vanaznala 

Ramonal 


312.646 


TOTAL 


-^1,974,447 


CoopMVooo wnn 
iPrifCte Institutions 


204360 


Cooperatloa wnh 
Privata Institutions 


30,000 


EAST ASIA 


cttX 


TOTAL 


4,032347 


TOTAL 


5.107336 


Australia 

Burma 

Ca&Jmdia 


22.719 

1333 


1 Total by Country 

1 Undhtrifaiitid 


25328392 

9386,185 






China ^ahmn) 
Hov Ko«g 
Indonesia 
Japan 


271399 

71,964 

269,606 

3799,615 


1 GRAin TOTAL 


35,814377- 















otfetr foods. 



o 

ERIC 









PERFORMING ARTS GROUPS AND ATHLETIC TEAMS APPE 

IN 

FISCAL YEAR 1970 



PROFESSIONAL GROUPS (9) 

Jsfcc Murphy Trio T.arin America. 

Deep River Boys Africa 

Dorian Woodwind Quintet Near East 

New Yoric Chamber Soloists Far Ease 

Duke Ellington Orchestra Far East 

Blood, Sweat and Tears Eastern Europe 

Paul Taylor Dance Company Near East, Europe 

Alvin Alley Dance Theater Africa 



Merce Cunningham Dance Company Europe 

INDIVIDUAL ARTISTS (1) 

Betty Allen (Soprano) Latin America 



ACADEMIC GROUPS 

Mfllikin LTniversicy Jaz 
University oC Illinois Js 
University of California 



ATHLETIC TEAMS (- 

National Association oi 
Athletics Badtetbal 
World Universicy Wint 
United States Collegiate 
Bade et hall Team . 



LIST OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES PROVIDING ORIENTA: 
FOR SPONSORED AND NON-SPONSORED STUDEN 
(with U.S. State Department Assistance) 



American Language Institute, Georgetown University 
Boston Area Seminar for International Studies (BASIS) 

L ukndl University 

Economics Institute, University Colorado 
Indiana University 
Iowa State University 
North Carolina State Umveisity 
.Oregon State Univsrrity 

O rient a t i o n Program in American Law, Brown University 
Roddiuist Ck^ege 

St. Louis University (2 programs, one for non-sponsored snidents, 
one for medical doctors in U.S. for advanced training) 



Stanford Universicy 
State Universicy of New Yoric 
Universicy ai Axizema (2 pre 
and another far non-s 
Universicy of California, Sanu 
Universicy of Hawaii 
University of Kansas 



University of KGchigan 
University of Minnesota (2 
another for non-spons 
University of Texas 
Utah State University 






r/ " 



